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FOREWORD 



Leaders in business and industry expect high schoQl graduates -to be 
productive workers contributing to the economy and their chosen 
occupational fields, if high schools are going tx) meet the needs of students, 
educationrrespeciallv fc^ eleventh and twelfth grade^students— needs to offer 
opportunhi^ to develop skills for a broad range of occupations. 

As taught in Oregon's high schools, occupational clusters are designed to 
prepare students for job entry,* The 'Oregon Department of Education 
analyzed the basic elements of hundreds of jobs with similar characteristics, 
grouping these -into occupational clusters according tp entry-level 
requirements. From. the resulting list. Department staff, in cooperation with 
the Department of Labor, Division of Employment and ^ati sties, selected 
clusitefs geared toward current'job opportunities arOund tl' " 



To develop this cluster guide, key occupations were, 
resources were selected. The gukie suggests^teach 
high school students, as well as those wishing to 
university, or apprenticeship programs. For fu 
contact 'Dean Herman, Marketing and Distributive 
the Department. 




state. 



ad, activities and 
ideas, and is aimed at 
community college, 
er ir^formation, please 
Education Specialist at 
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PROCEDURES FOR USING THE GUIDE 



The Marketing Occupations Cluster progrann is a vocationai program for fiigh 
school students preparing to^ enter any. of the twenty-two industries and 
^hundr^s of occupations >vhich invoive the flow of goods and services- 
betwee?N producer and feonsumer. Oregon's nnarketing curriculum is a direct 
carry-over of distributive education'/an idea first initiated at the tui^n of the 
century by Lucinda Prince when' she launched a store training program^ for 
young women- She recc^nized the need for practical in-stdre experience 
integrated with classroom instruction, Cons^uentiy, as distributive 
programs developed,, it was required ,that participants be employed. 
Legislation in 1937 and 1946 allowed for the use of federal funds to supftort 
these programs ar4, as programs evolved/; they 'came to be known as 
marketing programs. Today, programs are offered at the secondaryf and 
community college levels, and on-the-job experiefjice is empftasized, * 

In putting this guide toother, sixteen key marketing occupations were 
Identified (see page 7)— ail of which utilize standai^ds^seliing, buying, 
^promotion, research and management techniques/ The guide is organized 
i'nta four sections; clust^ organizetion and implemeritation, instructional 
em^asis areas/ assessment, and Sn appendix. - 

The Cluster Organization and Implementation section talks about goal-based 
planning/and includes a i^roposed cruster'atrriculum, a sample curriculum 
schedule, allied support courses, inforrhation about program management 
^nd current Oregon Manpower Data. 

The Instructional Emphasis Areas section contains suggested course goats, 
^performance indicators and suggested learning activities in^prientation, career 
guidance, economics, human relatidns, communications] mathematics, sales 
promotion^ operations, management, and rndependent study. 

Section three. Assessment, is followed' by the appendix: (a) job descriptions 
from the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, (b) Oregon manpower data, (c) 
suggested equipment, facilities and supplies, (d) instructional analysis for 
organizing learning experiences. 
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GOAL-BASED PLANNING FOR MARKETING PROGRAMS 



Goats are guideposts-^they give purpose and direction to planning activities. 
Goals provide a common language for discussing the merits of various 
activities as such activities are carried out^. 

In niHarketing. jus^as in any>ther program offered by an educational system, 
a sense 6f purpose an^ direction is essential to good planning. But what are 
these purposes and di^-ections? Where do tHey conr^e from? Why should the 
marketing teacher be concerned? These are questions to be answered before 
•effective planning of^a marketing.curriculum can proceed, 

Each teacher must realize that planning a marketing curriculum cannotbegln 
and end only in a given classroom. It need$ to be done with a sense of similar 
planning in other classrooms and districts within the state. 

.Goat-setting provides districts with a common reference' for planning. In 
goai-b^sed planning, teachers vyould consider four levels of goals: state goals, 
district goals, program goals and course goals. 

State Goals answer the question; What does the Oregon Department of 
I Education think a student should ^et out of public schooling in^Onegon? 

^ • ' \ 

District Goals answer the question: What do the local c(|mmunity; and its 
schools think a student ought to get out of local schooling, and hovv^s that 
to' relate io state goals? 

Program Goals answer the question: What do the local curriculum planners 
and marketing teachers think a student ought to get out of marketings 
programs, and how is that to relate to district goals? 

Course Goals answer the question: , What do marketing teachers think a 
.student ought tg get out of Marketing J or ji, and how is that to relate to 
program goals? . * . 

Where, then, does competency fit? \ . 

Competency is one of three graduation requirements. Districts plan 'and 
evaluate instruction by means of gbajs, goals local districts write. Districts 
determine whether students get diplomas by means of competency, credit 
and attendance-requirements local districts set. 

Competency means being capable, fit. For students in Oregon, it means 
haying demonstrated that they have the .knowledge and skills which the 
community considers necessary for life rolest The knowledge and skills may 
be acquired from^several courses. 4 

A competency is a local statenient describing what ALL students must 
demonstrate. It is nof a competency in Oregon if only some students must' 
demonstrate it-say, only those who study "Marketing I/' In this case, it 
wouki be a course goal. / ' 
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For example, in Marketing: 



individual 



Learner 



tr^-^- 




Citizen 



Family^ 
Member 



sunwr 



DJSTRICT GOAL 

The stuqient will h^ave skills and knowledge 
appropf iate.^o the cole of producer. 




1?. 



PROGRAM GOAL 

^The student wilVunderstand-^the 
basic economic processes involved 
in the distubution of goods and 
tservices. 



COURSE GOAL 

{-Marketing 1} 
The stu'dent will be aWe to 
explain in writing the flow of , 
products from prockicef^to the 
point of f irjal sale. 




COMPETENCIES 



Given^ appropriatf^ 
information,- the 
student will identify 
various distribution 
systems. 



Goais ara intended to help teachers, program specialists and administrators 
plan programs. Goals promote a framework Ifor piannin^^^that can be shared 
by all those doing similar planning.' Goals hefp in planning for individual 
student goats and interests, to be "done within the limits of available 
resources. It is important that marketing teachers be directly jnvo^ved in 
developing district, program and course goals so that the marketing cluster is 
coordinated with pther program areas. , 

Marketing programs are offgred .high school through community college' 
(where program's in dTstribation, retail management, middle management, 



sales, banking and finanqe and reai estate are available). There is a strong 
emphasis in Oregon community colieges to provide courses for,empiqyed, 
underemployed, 'and unemployed adults, supervi-sory personnel, and 
managers. * . * ^ ■ 

High schools offer either one or two-year marketing prografns, tn all 
secondary programs, on-the-job experience is .erhphasized. It is estimated 
that some 1500 employers support marketing programs by working directly 
with school personnel in arranging work experience which complements 
m-cldss instructk>n. Often, students are excu^sed from , class to work, and 
cooperation between business and school is a unique feature of the prog,ram. 
Business leaders, through^ advisory committees, help keep corricuium 
coordinated with business, needs and practices. A number' of schoofs are 
operating campus shops or student stores, a move to reinforce the more 
traditional academic approaches with real business experience. 



COOPERATIVE 
WORK EXPERIENCE 



CAREER INTEREST 




TOTAL INSTRUCTJONAL' 




iU school|:lass/lab 




CAREER 


AND GOALS OF STUDENTS 




PROGRAM 


— ^ 


INSTRUCTION 




RESULTS 




Marketing^ students gain leadership experiences through the Distributive 
Education (Jlubs of j^merica (DfCA), a vocational stydent organization 
supported by a number of bcal and national companies. High schools with 
marketing programs can establish locii DECA chapters; these chapters 
together form the Oregon Association of D^CA. Statewide activities include 
an annual State Career Development Conference featuring comprtitive 
activities in such areas as: food marketingrfoodservice, genera! merchandis- 
ing, petrol.eum marketing, finance-and credit, local community marketing 
prajects,^nd civic activities. Oregon delegates participate and compete with 
students from alTover the United States at the National Career Deveiopmenf 
Conference. ^ 



' y 



r 



Program coordination and development are .provided through the Oregon 
Department of Education. The state specialist for marketing and distributive 
education is responsible for program approval, evaluation of program 
effectiveness in meeting employment needs, curriculum development, and 
program planning. 
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WHAT IS A MARKETING OCCUPATIONS CLUSTER? ^ 



A marketing occupations cluster 4s a group of occupations having similar 
tasks. ' > 

The marketing cluster^^roups occupations having to do with selling of real 
estate, appliances and^general merfibandise; operation and management of 
firms in the business of selling; and purchasing, shipping, receiving and 
stocking merchandise. 

Prominent occupations in the marketing cluster include: 

- ' * ■ - -> * " 

stb.ck clerk ^• purchasing agent • 

real estate broker real estate sales agent 

insurance agent (life & illajth) general sales agent 

building supplies sales agent * ^ general salesperson 

department manager ^ cashier/checker ■ ' ^ 

operations officer auto parts'counter person 

account executive insurance agent (fire & c^qalty) 

at#to iaies agertt shipping/ receiving clerk 

A sampling bf tasks from the occupations withirr*the cluster shows a 
requfrement for the ability to communicate: - 

sell gnd promote products by telephone (auto parts counter person) 
question customer to determine needs (buildirjg supplies sales agent) 
ditect customer to location of merchardi,se (cashier/checker) . • 

make suggestions to meet customer needs (general sales agent) 
suggest alternate* merchandise to customer making return (general 

salesperson) . ^ 

listen to customer concerning complaint (operations officer) 

canvass by telephone to identify prospects (insurance agent, fire & 

casualty) ' T 

discuss new insurance ideas with clients (insurance agent, life & health) 
* present buyer's offer to seller (real estate sales agent) 
complete closing sequence with buyer (real estate broker) 
call correct carrier (stock clerk) 

counsel employes on saf&ty (department manager) ^ ' 

renegotiate contract (purchasing agent) 
provide information requested by cjient (account executive) 
explain car features to customer (auto sales agent) 

Upon completing an occupational cluster, students should have developed 
kndwiedge and skills standard for most occupations within the cluster, and 
shoukl be prepared to seek work or further training in the occupation of 
their choice. • ' ' • ' 
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. \ , MARKETING OCCXJfA>T10NSCiUS.T^^^ 

This .guide is des1gf1e4 to show teachers what specific kno^l§39i!h>gnd skills 
quaHfy students for entry lever employfh^eot (or po|t-ii€cony^y^raining) In^ 
^mark'etingH3ccupation|j. The teiacherfvvith tlie help 6f an^advisory committee/ 
can o'rgW^ize a qurricutumid- mstryct students acfcording to indivitluai nipeds. 

The basic kngwiedge^r^^ in two pccupa^onal sp^taity 

coyrsesV Marketing 1 4Ba§fc) ard Marketing H {Advanced}. ^ 

A marketing program shouid include: ' - ^ * ^ . ' 

Occupational exploratory experiences in grades seven thrdugK teh, Thit Is 
^he time for students to develop career goals and plans. QDurses in^enera! 
^u|jpess, - typewriting, SUTOE (sel^-undgrstandir^ through bccupationai 
exploration), industrial arts, or home econornics provfde a foundation for 
the mark^ting^iuster in grades 11 and 12. ^ / " . 

Occupatibnar guidance. Guidance helps students leafh, more ^bout 
themsefves, and helps them cHopse occupational fields whicN'are challenging, 
acKi fulfilling. ' ' , « 

Marketing cluster courses in grades 11 and 12. Courses (Marketing I and' i I) 
should be offered the^ equivalent of two periods per day, or ten hours per 
week. This is a^minimal amount of time in which to ^dy ahd.acquire that 
experience called for by the course goals.' / 

AHied support courses in gractes IT and 1Z Students^ould be offered 
^pplemental courses to sharpen particulaf interests and talents, and help 
them attain occupational gpals, (See page 13 for a list of recommended allied 
support courses- - ' . ' 

-Cooperative work experienca Programs should ^ovide on-the job training 
which can Inefp improve career decision-making skills. Work experience 
shouki be a part of the required time block as electives. An Oregon 
Department of Education publication Cooperative Work Experience Coor- 
dinators' Manual^ talks about establishing related work experience in the 
communijy. ; 

Projects. Projects are individually designed laboratory learning experiences 
similar to on-the-job training. Projects may be used in lieu of cooperative 
work experience in situations where communi|y resources cannot provide 
suitable training stations for all students. f . 

Co-curricuiar activities of the Distributive Education Clubs of America 
{Oregon Association of DECA). DECA is recognized as an integral and 
* cdrcurricuiar part of the marketing program. The purpose of OECA^are'iQ 
promote vOcat-ionai understanding, ^civic consciousness, and social leadership 



^Cooperative Work Experience Coordinators' Manual , (Salem : Oregon 
Department of Etiucation, 1972) 



'skills. Qhapter^acti\Ht1es refate directly to empfoymer\t needs for msfrketing 
occupations! ' ' - 

. The folfowing design for a two-year marketing cluster prograffi may be used % 
ir^ityeniieSety or in part. ) . . . - , 



MARKET I ISfG \ 

Junigj-s fir'Seniors 
1st year of. program 



MARKETING ii 

Seniors in 2nd 
year of progjram 



ACTIVITIES/PBQJECTS 

Juniors or Seniors 
enrolled in Marketing 
lorU 





. ^OP^ATIVE MAIIKETJNG f 


COOPERATIVE MARKETIIMG 


* < 


' . 1st year of supervised 


2nd year of supervised ^ ' 




empidymentfor Juniors 


ennployment for Seniprs 




olr Seniors;enroiled in 


who have taken CM! and 


0 


» . ' Marketing 1 or II 


are takifig Marketing II 




- — — - — - — • ■■'« 





Course Descriptions 

Marketing I (firjt-year coiirse) is designed to jdevelop fundamental skills 
needed in 'a majority of distributive occupations/ including: basic economics, 
communications, human relations, rhathematicji(, personal gelling, advertising, 
visual merchg^ndising, and some*operati©ns. This course can imprgve student 
placement success Jn entry-levei jobs, or in senior year cooperati\(e work 
. programs.- Seniors may be accepted into this coufse if they are enrolled in 
CoQperative.Marketinft I, as described below, , • • ' 

Marketing Ii (second year or advanced course) involves farther refinemerrt of 
Marketing I funda'ment^is, with additional work in buying, placing, 
. management, and sales promotion techniques. Individual instructional plans 
should be developed which emphasize career objectives, ard which hmp 
^ students acquire product a)/^areness and special skills. These indivkiuai plans 
' should be developed alonjg with on-the-job training plans in cooperation with 
employers. Qnly seniors who have'successfuify completed Marketirtg J should 
- be enrolled, and eac!h Marketing 11 student should also be enrolled in 
^C90^perative Marketing. \ * ^ ^ 

Activities/Projects involve individual and small group activities in class thaX 
build on Marketing I and'li, if cooperative work experience is not available. 
IDECC Learning Activity Packages (LAPS), A/lerit Award Program (MAP), 
and DECA cbmpetitive activities can biS included in this period'. Also, 
in-schooi store Sbs are ^cellent training grounds. 



Co^userative Marketing I .involves supervised employment to complement 
in-scaiooi instruction;' a minimum of ten hours per week is usually the 
eqr ' ' 



livaient of one or more units of credit. 



* j . ^4 
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i^oopdrative Marketii^g il is supervised employment for the second ^.year 
student upon completion of Marketing i and Cooperative Marketing f in the 
junipr year; a minimum of ten houcs per week is usually fhe equivalent of 
One unit of credit. 

r — ■ . ^ * • • 

A Variety of Optk>ris • 

Participation in the aipve courses can vary- from one unit of exploratory 
experience to sfx iintts for all the courses. Juniors can enrol! for two years; 
seniors rpay enroll for one year provided that more than one unit of stjudy is 
schedL>le4^J^ost schools urge twoWearsof participation, (See the following 
pagef for^^mple curriculum s«heefule. ) ' i \ 
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SUGGESTED CURRICULUM SCHEDULE 



• Period ' 


Grades 7 and 8 


Grades 

- — . , ^ 


Grade to 


Grade 11 


Gfade,12 




Social Stu^s 


. : Language Arts 


Arts 


Language Arts, 


Busi ness CorrTmtmicaj^G^ 


. ii- 


• 

Language Arts • 


Mathematics 


Personal Finance 


Social Studies/History 


. *^^Ttted^Sygporting 

E lective^'*^'^---^.^^^ 


lii 


ivfdincrndiics 


Health or 
Physical Education 


Health or 
Physical Education 


Citizenship/ 
Government 




1 

t 

IV X 


/ 

Health and 
Physfca! Education 


Science 


. CTtrst^ 

Exploratory 0>iu:^ ' 
♦ ^'^.^ 


/ AlTieclSupport { ng 
E lective {t>3Qpefative 
Work Experiehe^ 


* ATftedSupporting 
E lective (Coonerative 
Work Experienir©)..^^^^^^ 


V 


Science, 
General Music 


Typln^r^^^ 


MijiaJ Supporting 

" rEjectivas 
(Speech, Recordkeeping 
or Book^eeping>^siness 
-Machines, Typing^fetQ.) , 


Marketing 
^ Ciustejx^ 

Cqui^ 
(Maflketing 1 ) 


Marketing 
Cluster^ 
CcHffse 
(M^4Ceting 1 or 2)s 


Vi 


* Car>ef^xploratory 

Eiectl^--...^^^^^^^ 


^Wia^Suppo rt i ng 
Electiv€L 



Required Courses (including graduatfon requirements) 

.OccupV^ionai Specialty Course 

i 

CurriciHum Electives 



Students may choose early release for cooperative work 
experience, or the options of the school store lab or m 
project method, if in Grade 11. 



The Oregon Department of Education recognizes that each local schobi district will encounter unique scheduling 
^^roblems when implementing an occupational cluster program at the secondary level; The State Plan for Vocational 
Education sets guidelines for time blocks; local ^|gtricts exercise flexibility within these limitations to oJapt to 
specific needs. <■ • " - > 



Business Law, Accounting, Economics, BusinesS"Ma,th, 
Data Processing, Business Machines 
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SUGQfSTED ALLIED SUPPORT COURSES- 



\ 



The following list of ailied support coursasJs recommended for^stud^ts 
enrolling in a marketirfg occupations cluster cuvi<SMlum. • • 



High schoo! course offerings provkle many, of the opportunities mentioned 
in the foiiowins course descriptions, afthough course titles may diffei:. 
Courses; generally found in the high school curriculum (such as basic 
ecortomics/ speech^ etc.) can' serve as support 'courses-^lectives. In most 
'' cases the existing; program^ with only slight content modification, will, 
provide the experierfcces suggested in* the followrng descriptions. Students 

fec^^to consider, pll avail^le courses and discuss various alternatives with 
rents, school counselors, and marketing advisors. This added perspective 
• can help students choose education programs more reaHstically> 

Business . * . 

^ The most, obvious support cQurses for the marketir^ student are those 
frequently included with business education. Data processir^, business 
machines, business communications, business law, bookkeeping or record 
keeping and typewriting are strongly recommended electives for marketing 
students. Other recommended courses include consumer economics, personal 
"^finance, accounting, briefhand or shortharrd, and office procedures, 

English ' 

ourses which strengthen speaking, writing, listening and reading skills, as 
well gs instrCiCtion in spelling, punctuation and sentencestructure, would be 
beneficial to the student. Such courses might include journaliOT, creative 
writing, sfjeech or drama, business English and cornmu'nications. 

Mathematics j^. ^ 

A strong trend in mathematics education' is for more emphasis on problem 
solving^ and probltem-solving skills, including: gathering, organizing and 
presenting data; recognizing or defining the problem; choosing, 
probiem-solvirs strategies; ,estirpating, approximating, and predicting; 
computing. Computation skills shoufd include mental arithmetic, paper and 
pencil actlvities^'^and the use of calculators arxj computers. Depending on the 
level arxf needs of the student, courses such as refresher/ applied, consumer^ 
or business rriath might be helpful 

Social Studies 

Courses, which provide students with a better understanding of themselves 
and others, business environments, ^ neutral view of the capitalist system, 
and ecprjomics generally would be beneficiaL Examples include. psychology, 
individual and group behavior, modern -problems, and economics. 
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Fine Arts ^ . 

Courses which help develop students' special aptitudes or interests would 
prove helpful for those- pursuing careers^ in fashion, .design, visual 
merchandising/ advertising, or similar ereative fields. Such courses fnig'ht 
include home'economics (textiles, fashion desig^, tailoring)^ graphic design, 
art, drafting arid commerciflt art , ' • . . .^r 

For students interested in' adv^anc^ educatfon.or in^intgrnational' trade, 
foreign lar>guages such as German/ tiapanese, French' or Spanish Would prove ^ 
benefjoi^L . " y " > 

Other Cluster Progr^s 

It IS reasonable to assume that students may have occupational interests 
which overlap into other cluster prc^rams,'' Students. may have ^^uble 
interests which would necessitate their receiving training in more than one 
cluster area. For example, a student with interests in fertilizer sales, farm 
equipment sales, farm supply management, or other agri-business related 
areas may also enroll in the agricultural cluster program. This interrelation- 
ship increases the student's options and may helmto eliminate unnecessary 
curriculum duplication. * i 
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PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

The marketing occuptions program requires'the coordination of a number of 
program elements jnvprder to fulfill individual student goals. Each element, 
in turn, mvoives'a" variety of instructional tools and options which can be 
utilized in' any number of instructional settings. The. following Is a briM 
description of some of these options. . * 

IN SCHOOL INSTRUCTION . • ' 

Individualized Instruction 

By its very nature, the cluster concept demands the use of some method of 
individualized instruction. No matter what methcKJ iy used, it should be 
based on s^uclent 'performance that is measurable. 

The use of an individualized learning system requires ^ reorientation of the 
instructor's role. The instructor becomes a counselor/and a director to help 
guide the student. The instructor answers questiona^on an individual basis; 
occasionalfy holds discussion&Z with the whole dass; . holds smail-group 
seminars and discussions. Maintaining a record of /the student's progress is, 
important / 

/ ■ ■ 

An inservice program may be heeded to orient in^ructors to their new roles 
and to the proper ways of implementing and directing individualized learning 
systems. 

Any individualized system Should be able to do the following: 

1. . Give credit for previously learned and demonstrated skills. 

2. Inform each student of the ^ecific outcomes for which that student 
will be responsible, . 

3. Allow students to progress individually. ' 

4. ~ Allow students to pause for remedial assistance, and then, resume their 

studies. 

5. - Monitor each student's progress, , 
Student Store 

, ■ . ... 
A school store operated by marketing students can complement classroom 
instruction and on-the-job training. It can help prepare unemployed students 
by providing basic skills and good work attitudes: students learn how a store 
operates; they contact vendors and perform paperwork and bookkeeping 
' procedures; they are involved in management decisions/'and learn to develop 
positive relationships \A/ith co-workers. In effect, Hhey get 'hands-on' 
experience not. necessarily available through o^her channels, And,^a modern 
well-run store is good public relations for the school. • 

Interdisciplinary Approaches 

In order t6 cover the many aspects of marketing skills, working with teachers 
in other disciptines and team teaching may prove ^visable. For example, the 
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.marketing and math teachers can switch classes: math students l^m about 
m^ing change and operating, a' bash register; marketing students ^earn 
calculation techniques. The home economics teacher can teach marketing 
students atjout textiles; the marketing teachers can explain job application 
/ techniques. This same type of approach can also apply to'the student store: 
; student^made items {e.g., jewelry,^ tailored goo€fs, wood and metal shop - 

products) can be sold through the store; advertising .t::an be arranged in ^ ' \ 

cooperation^ wfth the school newspaper, journaii^ students <:an. practice ' ^ 

writing for a marketing audience. The possibilitfes' are almost endless. — ^ 

COOPERATIVE WORK. EXPERIENCE ^' . ' ' ■ 

• With marketing occupations progranw, the term 'cooperative' refer? to the • ' 
working relationship between the marketing commfii^y and Iqcal schools. 
MarkeJing ^structprs- and employers work together to develop on-the-job 
learning experience for students to 'reinforce classroom instruction, for 
which students are awarded credit. Training sponsors at work stations help 
coord inate on-the-job activities and supervise trainees, ^udents, teachers and 
sponsors plan and evaluate the prc^ram on a regular basis; 

Training Agreement , * 

The marketing instructor and training sponsor outline individual student's 
responsibilities and training experiences OR'the-jofa. Job experiences are 
coordinated with classroom instruction and opportunities are identified for 
the stud em to apply oirriculum on-the-job. The agreement is usually signed 
by the employer, student, teacher, and parents or guardian; it requires school ' 
approval. 

Training Plan 

• It 

Training plans detail the tasks to be learned by individual students, and they 
nnay suggest learning activities for each task. Plans serve as a structure for 
learning experiences; they also can help in evaluating studentjDrogress^ Plans 
can be maintained by students to help them develop a sense^af responsibility 
toward their own progress, 

« 

The Project Method , 

! in cases where * students are to<r young for on-the-job training, or 
i employment " stations are not available In the community, alternative 

approaches wii! be needed. One approach is projects designed to provide \ 
. occupationaliy related experiences. Coordinated with cla^room instruction/ . " ■ \r 

" projects are scheduled in Edition to regular classroom instruction; Goafs are 
identified and activities are listed on project training records. 'Project, 
experiences nr>ay include directed observation, scrfbol store management and 
operation, marketing survey data collection and analysis, skills development, 
and career planning. , 




VOCATIONAL STUDENTpftGANJZAflON 

Distributive Education Ciubs of Amertca (DECA) 

DEC A is a nonprofit, school-based organizatic/n- designee/ to promote 
leadership; it is a program, of student j^ctiyities/^ instruction 
that offers . awards andy«:hbtarships, careo^ development conferences, 
leadership training and educational p'rojects. I'^s'a valuable instructional tool 
through , whichj' mahy/ course goals can be met. by students 'through 
motivational arKi excpngacti * • ' ' 

DECA. is organiz^intp local, state and natlonpl chapters At the local level, 
marketing students organize chapters and elect student officers; the 
marketing ins^ctoc serves as chapter advisor. All chapters in the state are 
chartered by/and comprise a state association of DECA; national DECA is 
composed of state associations with officers elected by the state associationsL 

DECA js composed of five divisions. The three student divisions are high 
school/jur^ior collegiate and collegiate. DECA's twp adult divisions are an 
alumcu divSsToa composed of former DECA members at all levels, and a 
professional division, cornposed of teacher-coordinatprs, teacher-educators, 
marketing education supervisors and administrators, business persoryiel and 

ne of the major activities of DECA is the Merit Avyards Program (MAP). 
AP activities correspond to skills;needed in marketing;^ individual^student 
chievement is recognized (bronze, silver and gold medals are awarded), 
tudents must demonstrate knowledge of eeonomicsy products and services, 
communications, interpersonal and public relations, and marketing, DECA'^ 
role is growing; with more industry-based courses, competitive programs add 
another angle: more hands-on experience by working with the industry, 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

As programs grow, program advisory committees can offer needed' industry 
expertise that instructional staff may not have, and they can help manage 
.the program. (The DefMrtment's >^d^/^o/y Committees^ m Career^ Education 
t.978) can fill-out the picture.) " ^ 

"ommittee members: ^ ^ r 

Advise on course content; help obtain display equipment, materials and 
equipmen^; provide resource speakers, trade materials, occupational 
irrformatiortN ' . 

\ 

Help establish program entrance standards, 
Act as liaison between school and the business community. 
Help organize cooperative programs. 

\ldentify training stations; recommerKf job rotation, help determine 
riteria for measuring student performance. ^ 

iork with labor and management to smooth cooperation; help graduates 
n jobs. 
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Select committee members from persons who have hired -studeiats ffom the 
program (line supervisory personnel, owners of smali businesses 
management, labor) and show a sincere interest and wiliHignesS to contribute 
to program development. '\ ^ ^. ^ 

CAREER <3UIDANCE 



Career guidance is not the sole responsibility of the counselor— teachers nSed 
to be irjvofved. Fiaxibiiity is key; utilize ail options to^ relate instruction to 
rharketing occupation§f* work experience, resource' sp.eakers, field trips, 
individual studer^t research. 



R^ruit students by providing exploratory activities to acquaint them with 
occupati6ns and training opportunities. Student interest is the main criteria 
for admittance to the program; educational backgrouPKi and general ap^tude 
should also be considered. ' / ' /I 

PRpFESSrOIMAL STAFF DEVELOPMENT ^ 

Marketing teacher-coordinators primarily are graduates of a teacher training' 
institutions (combining educational training with o<xupationai work 
experience) or they are recruited directly from business, with experience in 
one or more rnarketing occupations. In both oases, courses in retail 
merchandising, personal, selling, advertising and visual merchandising are 
desirable, including aidiwisual training. ;.Most important is that these 
individuijis know how the program's structured (including cooperative work 
experience and DECA activities) and that they, have management and 
ptanning'skills, "and career guidance training. 

Inservice training can fill >i(j skills that are lacking or provide a broader 
awareness bf marketing occupations. One approach is the ajpen/ised 
occupational internship progr^ which' allows teachers to work during the 
summer months under a training plan agreement for pay and gr^uate credit.^ 
Too, involvement in a professional teachers organization, particularly the 
Oegon Distributive Education Association (ODEA) affiliated with the 
Oregon Vocational Association (OVA), can help with awareness of trends,' 
and it allows for communication with other teachers, 

PROGRAM ASSESSMENT \ 



Assess your program— annual assessment is especially useful for determining 
program priorities, developing long-range plans, involving the advisory 
committee and planning budget, (See page 129,) 

LONG-RANGE Pig^NNlNG 

* 

Long-range planning for marketing can help instructors and sponsors assess 
program effectiveness; it can guide program development in light of-what 
really works, as well ps employn^ent needs, staffing limitaticxisand financial 
resources. Long-range planning is an annual activity that should be done in 
coordination with assessment; instructors, students, sponsors and advisory 
comniittees shquld be involved. 



RECRUITiyiENT 
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INSTRUCTIONAL EMPHASIS AREAS 



Listed, beiow are the program goals around which chapters are organized, 

^ Tbe student will know wh^ the marketing cluster- program has to offer 
and how to apply for employment in a marketir^ occupation. 

The student will be able to make tentative career cTioices based upon 
• y individual abiitties^and interests. ^ . ' , 

The student will understand the basic economic processes involved in 
the distribution of goods and services. , ' * • 

The student will be able to apply human relations r techniques with 
co-workers, employers arKi customers which promote success on-the-job. 

The student will be able to use effective communication skills as these 
skills apply to marketing occupations. ' . 

The student will be able to apply basic math skills as thes^ skills relate 
to marketing occupations. 

' The student will be able to apply fundamental sales promotion' 
techniques as these techniques relate to the sale of goods and ^rvices. 

The student will be able to apply basic tkjsin^s procedures which 
promote succe^fu! marketir^ business operations. 

The student will be able to apply fundamental management techniques 
as these techniques relate to marketing business operations. 

The student will be able to apply marketing principles and human 
relations techniques to a specific marketing area. 

The^OT goals parallel or go beyond the suggested goals for marketing 
occupations found in the Elementary- Secondary Guide, Part tl* and are 
designed to provide the student with learning opportunities to develop skills 
and knowledge in the key areas of marketing. 4 

IVfarketing is not synonymous with courses titled operations officer, real 
estate broker or stock clerk. Such programs are specialized and limited in< 
scope. Marketing offers the student a broad range of knowledge and skills 
development opportunities. 

In each of the emphasis areas which follow, suggested course goals, learning 
activities and performance indicators are given to assist the instructor in the 
development of a well-rounded marketing program. 



"^Elementary Secondary Guide for Orhgon Schools, Part II: Suggestions. 
(Salem: Oregon Department of Education, 1977), p. 99. 
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COURSE GOALS 

The student will: 



know what options are available to studer^ 
nrtarketing occupations program, " ^ 



in the 



know what skills - are necessary tK" secure and maintain 
employment ' - ' 



4^ 
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COURSE 60AL: 

•/•.'. 

The student wilt know what options are avaifable to students ip the marketing occupations programn 



- t 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: 

r 




Students can briefly explafn the Oregon cluster concept and'the 
marketfng cluster in particular. 



i 



SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 

— ^— —• — ' 

Given background information, have students discuss the 
following questions about the rharketing cluster with' other 
^students: 

' What is a cliSter? , 
How do industries interrelate? 
^ What part do employers piay? 

, What are some examples of marketing occupations? 

Provide students with a list of occupational argas identified by 
the U.S. Office of Education. Explain how occupations 
interrelate and what part this interrelationship plays irf the 
marketing cluster. . 



J' 



Identify key local, state, a hd national employers for marketing 
cluster graduates. J • 

Provide studenjts wi^ information about the marketing cluster: 
curriculum, instrudtionai approaches (including s^ool store, 
individualized instruction, projects, IDECC, DEGA), and 
grading {evaluation). ' . 

« 

> 

Provide students with information about cooperative work 
experience; e.g., what is,meant by cooperative work experience; 
policies, requirements and legal aspfects involved; fcrms and 
traininajjians, evaluation techniques. . , . 



Provide^students with information about DEGA; e.g., what is 
DtCA; organ izatiorial structure, activities and conferences; how 
to join. 

Discuss the school Store. ' ^ 

/ 
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COURSE GOAL: 



The student wiM kpow what skills are necessary to secure and maintain employment. 



PERFORMAI^CE iNblCATORS 



SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 




r 



Offer students tips on hovy they can successful iy secure 
employment; e,g. /personal appearance (grooming arKi dress)^ 
focating .prospects/ • writing resumes, filling* cut application 
forms, interview techniques, how to follow-up. 

Offer students tips.on how to f^rform successfully' on-the-job; 
e,g.> adjustments to work ^^ings, responsibilities, 
employer-employe Vefations, unions, equal opportunity laws. 
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COURSE GOALS 

The student will be able to: 

match abilities and interests with career choices. 

balance personal preferences with career choices. ^ 

utili^:e the resources of schools, business, 'labor and industry 
in personal career development. 

f ■ 

apply decision-making.skJIis \n making career^choices. 
involve an interested adult when malting career decisions* 



COURSE GOAL: 



The student wiil be able to match abilities and inter»ts with career choices. 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: 



CO 



Have students discuss persopai goais.ir 
abilities. 



terms of interests and 



SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 



Give students the opportunity to rate their abitities and 
potential using aptitude tests and interest surveys (GATB, 
ASVAB, etc.) Ask qualified personnel to interpret tf^ results. 

Provide the class with information about job opportunities in 
marketing and distribution. Have students use the CIS (Career 
Information System) terminal or needlesort for information 
about careers. 

Ipvite a career guidance counselor to class to discuss career 
opportunities and tiow^ interests and abilities relate to career 
choices. Suggest the DOT (Dictionary of Qccupational Titles) 
and other references to aid students in developing, career goals. 

As a class, discuss job classifications for marketing and 
distribution occupations. 

Ask students to summarize in writkig what they consider to be 
their abilities and interest?. 
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COURSE GOAL: 



Tiie student will be able to balance personal preferences with career choices 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: 

— 



^2 



Ask (students to discuss jobs in terms of personal preferences. 
How might the ways yve live affect career choices? 
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SUGGESTED UEARNING ACTIVITIES: 

C ~" ~ — N 

Divide class into small groups. Hand out 5 x 8 cards and ask 
students "^0 write: in the middle, the name they wish to be 
called; under the name, what they do in their part-time job; 
upper right, something they would like to do other than this 
job;^ upper left, a place that they would like to visit; lower left, a 
person they admire; lower right, one word which describes 
them. Have students secure the cards so that otherf" can see 
them. Take turns in the small group and talk about the items on 
the card and answer questions. 

Use the sam^ procedure as above only record different 
information (turn^he pa rd over): in the middle, write the name 
you wish ,to be catted; upper right, geographic place you would 
like to work and livev upper left, ah occupation you would like 
to do outskie of your present job: lower left, a word that 
describes what you like best about your occupation; lower 
right, a person whose work you admire. Take turns in the small 
group arKi talk about the items on the card and answer 
questions, - ■ 

Following small group discussions, bring students together to 
talk about the differences they found among their personal 
preferences and career choices. 




COURSE GOAL: 



The student wiii be abia to balance persona! (M-efei'ences with career choices. 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: 
i< T 



o 



Ask students^ to discuss jobs rn terms of personal preferences. 
How might the ways we I iue affect career choice? , 
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SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 

r ■ 



Ask students to interview ^ults about why they chose their 
particular fiek:[s of work. What do they like ^out their jobs? 
What would they like to see changed? Discuss findings as a class. 

Invite guest speakers from various marketing fields to discuss 
their jobs. 

As a class discuss: What makes people happy on the job? What 
gives people a sense of pride in their work? Why should these 
factors be considered when choosir^ careers? 

Usir^ a list of job characteristics, ask students to rate these on a 
scgje of 1 to 10 in terms of importance. As a class, tally the 
resuJfs and discuss. ^ 

Have students identify job characteristics which foster feelings 
of personal satisfaction. 

0 

invite a*personnel manager to class to discuss the importance of 
personal satisfactiof; in relation to job success. 



/ 
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COURSE GOAL: 

The student wilt be abiejto utilize the resources of schools, busir>ess, labor arxi ifKtustry in personal career development. 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: 




SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 



Have students utilize resources which can help them make 
tentative career choices. 



Provide students with resources from school, business, labor and 
industry. ^ 

Ask students what they would do if in five years their career 
ctoices no longer existed. Refer students to the DOT and the 
Occupational Outlook Handbook. ' 

Ask studfents to interview people who have shifted careers due 
to job phase-out. How do companies help employes whose jobs 
have become obsolete? 

Have students prepare lists of resources in their career areas. 
Each listing should include the name of the business, its address 
and phone, the name of f contact person and the best time of 
day to make contact, and some general information about the 
business. Compi lead irectory for class use. j 

Have them select a career and interview personnel in that field 
to determine what qualifications are involved. Shiare findings as" 
a class. , 

Have students research the Occupational Outlook Handbook 
and other resources to determine what the future holds for their 
chosen careers. Have students determine their own potential for 
employment based on this infornpatioa 

Help students prepare a presentation on marketing and 
distributive occupations in the community. You could divide 
the class into, groups according to occupational areas (e.g., 
retailing, wholesaling, etc.) ^ 



COURSE GOAL: 



The student wUl'be abie to apply decisiofl-making skills in making career choices. 



PERl^ORMANCE INDICATOR^: 



5^ 



Given various methods for making decisions, ask students to 
identify persona! strategies in making choices, including career 
decisions. * ' 
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SUGGESTED l.EARNIN(3 ACTfVITl^: 



Provide students with the following model, and have them make 
tentative career choices: 1) determfne the manner for collecting 
data (commurtication), 2) consider all possible alternatives 
(action), 3) consider the possible 'outcomes for each alternative 
(r^ults of action), .4) consider the probability for each outcome 
(chance of result due to action), 5) cojisider the desir^ility of 
^ch outcome (what you want to-happen), 6) consider the risks 
taken in making a decision.* • ■ 

♦ • ■ • ■ ' 

Have students Wentjfy. the various methods they have- used 
durifig the^past week to make decisions. Share these techniques 
as a class.wow was relevant data identified? How was additional 
information obtained? Did others influence the decisions? 

Ask students to think of things they would like to do (e.g., go 
to college, travel, e\c.) and ask them to reach d^Bcisions about 
these aspirations. Then ask volunteers to outline their" 
, decision-making steps on the board. Would you use the same 
steps? Would you have arrived at the same decisions? 

Identify a decision that needs .to be>nade collectively. As a 
group, discuss ail the' implications at each decision-makrng step, 
Was it possible for tfie groui^ to reach a consensus?. 
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COURSE GOAL: 



Tjvs studmt wifi be.abfe to apply d^ston-making skiiis in making career dioices. 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: 
/• ' — 



Given information about educational .opfK)rtunitie$, have^ 
students determine where they should seek further job 
prepjaration (i.e., work experience, post-secondary education). 
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EARNING ACTIVITIES: 



T 



Through the counseling center, provide students with 
information ^out educational opportunities. students to . 
^^-write or personally contacft schools arxj businesses. As a class, 
share information. . , 

Invite personnel from local specialty schools to class or escort 
interested students to these schoolis,' Ask students to prepare 
questions in advance. 

Let students know when college admissions personnel visit the 
school. Ask them to attend interviews and report back to class. 
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student will be able to invoive an interested adult when making career decisions. 



PERFO*^NCE INDICATORS: 



Using '8<v^iab!e information, have^students make tentative career 
choices 3ii<wi tlie assistance of teachers, counselors, parents or 









1', 























SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 



Have students plan a career day (or evening) at which time 
tentative, career choices can be discussed with cluster teachers 
and guidance counselors. Students should have files on Hand 
cx>ntaining information ^out their career choices. 

Set up irKiividual conferences for students and their parents or 
guardians to discus career options. 



€COMOMICS 



COURSE GOALS: 

The student mil able to: 

explain the flow of products from producer to final sa!^. 

explain the effects of time-place- possession-form utility on 

sales. 

explain the key components of a modified free enterprise 



system^ 

explain the effects of market segment 
busina^es. 



alon 



on local 



explain consumer buying motives in relation to product or 
service, benefits. ' 

explain ethical business practices. 
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COURSE GOAL.: 



• 5 



The student will be ab!e to explain the ftew of products from producer, to finaksale. 



PERFORMANCE ffaDrCATORS: 



Given background information ^out distribution systems, have 
students describe the flow of products from producers to 
consumers. 




SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 



Discuss with the cla^ various locai and national distribution 
systems. Cite local examples. 

' ^ ' ■ . 

Have stLKients look into the dipping departments at their 
training stations (or at local businesses) to determine how goods 
are transported from producers to venslDis-^udents should be 
prepared to explain each step/thettgfmsTnvol^ed, and how long 
it takes to complete shipments. 1 

Invite production and merchandising personnel to class to 
discuss the flow of merchardise through distribution systems. 

Have students match products to distribution systems, 
justifying their choices. 



Ask students to research specific products from the standpoint 
of distribution diannels. How do such channels apply to the 
student store? 



ERIC 
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COURSE GOAL: • * 

/ . . . 

Tf^ student witl be able to explain the effects of tim0-ptace-poi 



PElRFORMANCE INDICATORS: 



Given background information, have students determine the 
effects of: , ^ 

providing goods and services at the right times (seasonal 
and time of day); 

0 



offering ipoods and services at convenient locations (place 
utility); ^ 
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rm utility on sales. 



SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 

/ — 



7 



invite a speaker to ^ cla^ to discuss the effects of 
time-place-possession-form utility on sales. (More than one area 
^of marketing shouki be included.) 

^e students interview merchandise manners. from local retail 
stoPK to determine the importance of providing jjoods 
accorfcUng to seasons or times of day. How do managers 
coord iniite purchasing so that merchandise is in the stores at the 
right timeS^ How are goods warehoused to accommodate time 
factors? 

In the student sto?&>^ave students keep track of the number of 
times customers requfettitems which are out of stock; how 
many times requeste for rtem replacement are m^e, and how 
long it takes for these requfei^s to "be filled. How do such 
requests affect sales?^ How can delays be prevented? 

Hold a class discussion concerning the sales benefits of 
providir>g goods and services oH time. How does this concept 
relate to the student store? 

Have students describe how their training stations or local 
businesses cater to customer convenience. 

Have students Wentify places where mercharKlise is stored and 
how long it takes to retrieve merchandise from storage and 
make it avail^le to consumers. How does this relate to the 
student store? 



PERFORMANCE tNDiCATORS: 



having goods and services available in the forms needed by 
customers. 
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SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 

/ — " — ■ 

As a class, discuss why it is imjaortant that merchandise or 
services be available when customers need them. How does this 
relate to the student store? 
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COURSE GOAL: 



The studeni wiU bB abie to explain the key components of a modified free ent^-prise syst^. 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: 



SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 
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This activity concerns partnerships. Ask students to solve- 
problems similar to the following: Assume that Jones, Douglas 
and Jennings invested $10,000/ $15,000 ^nd ^0,000 
reflectively in a partnership, {1) If the partnership ^reement 
stipulates that profits be divkied in .direct proportion to 
indivkjual investments, tx)w would prpf its of $8,000 be shared? ' 
{2} If the partnership ^reement provkies that each partner is to 
.receive 6 percent interest on the individuaHnvestment; and the 
temaioihg profits are to be divided equaliVr how much ishould^ 
e^h partner r^eive if prof its amount to $9,900? 

The following activities concern corporations: 

Ask a group of five studeiits to form a corporation. Have 
them write <iyt articles of incorporation and present these 
to the class. 

Using school and city libraries, have students investigate 
Oregon requirements ^vering: (a) organizing a 
corporation, (b) obtaining a Charter, (c) selling and issuing 
stock, (d) publishing reports. 

Have students obtain copies of corporate annual reports, 
study the contents and list the kinds of inforrnation 
included. , ^ , 



The following 
partnerships: ^ 



activities concern sole proprietorships'- and 



Ask students to write reports for class on tjie following 
topic: "With the trend toward large scale business today, 
dd you think there is any chance that small scale retailing 

4 ? 
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local businesses/ as weil a& trade journals, school artd 
industry libraries, 

^ Have students list five enterprises in the community which 
are single proprietorships arKl five that are partnerships. 
Ask students to contact own^s to discuss how their 
businesses are organized, and discuss findings as a class. 



The following activities concern franchise businesses: 



Have students survey franchise businesses in the 



What territoJfy is covered by the franchise? 

Does one ajmpany control the franchise^ 

What are the local and state regulations governing 

franchises? 

What are the advantages and disadvantages of 
' ^franchising? J 

The following activities concern cooperatives: 

Ask students to solve this or a similar problem: The net 
profits of a retail cooperative is $4,CXX) and the purchases 
made by members amount to $54,000. If the profit is 
divided, in proportion tqjhe purchases, how much should 
be given to a member who made purchases of ^00? 



Utili; 
stud I 



sol and city libraries, as We!! as int^views, ask 
esearch franchises. Discuss findings as a class. 



^1 



mmunity and report back to class: ^ 




SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVmES: 

r : \ . ■ ' ' ' 

Assume that you were given the task of setting up a 
cooperative store for yo^^ school: (a) How would you 50 
^out forming a board of directors? (b) What qualification 
would you expect of the man^^eti? {c) What personnel 
would be needed to operate the store? -(d) Would 
membership in the cooperative be limited to students? 



. ,. .^v^ 



COURSE X50AL: 

T 

Th« studaot witt be abie to explain the k»y components of a rnodlfiad free 
enterprise system. 



PERFORMANCE JNDrCATORS: 
^~ ^ _ 



Given real or simulated situations, ask students to identify and 
explain the effects of competition on business. 



SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITfES: 



Hold a group discussibn on how students perceive the effects of 
business competitiort. ^ . 

Using current news periodicals available through the library, 
have students research that portion of the-Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act that affects distributiori. Report findings in class. 

Ask ^tfiidents to research the effects of the Clayton Act iind 
other price r^ulatory legislation. Report findings in class. 

Have students write and present reports on U.S. patent laWs 
which protect inventions and ideas. How do these laws relate to 
competition? 

Have students research laws governing school store operations 
and report findings in class. 



CO 



COURSE GOALr 



/ 



The student wtii be able to explain the key components of a modified free 
enterprise system. 



A 



PERFORMANCE. iNDiCATORS: 

r"^ ^ 



Given real or simulated situations, ask students to identify the 
effects of the Gross National Product index (GNP) on local 
businesses. 





/ 



SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 



r 



Given reference materials, ask students to explain in writing 
what the GNP is and how it relates to businesses locally. Discuss 
as a class. 

Have students interview comptrollers (or financial managers) at 
their training stations or local businesses concerning the effects 
of the GNP on business, ' . * 

Using reference materials, have students prepare a chart showing 
the GNP since 1900 at ten-year intervals- Ask students to 
identify product trends over the years. Discuss the chart in 
class, . ^ 



/ 
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COURSE GOAL: 

The student will be able to explain the key components of a modified free 
^ enterprise sy$tem. 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: 



Given real or simulated situations, ask students to determine the 
effects of supply and demand on the availability and prices of 
products and s^icesL ' 



/ 



ERiq 



SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 



Using the situations below, ask students to explain how supply 
and demand influence pricing: 

A department store reduces the price of its Christmas cards 
by 50 percent two days before Christmas. 

An appliance dealer encourages customers to buy an air 
conditioner before a certain date and receive a camera free. 

A concession stand s^l Is 10 cent .bandy bars for 20 (»nts at 
aba^lgame. . 

Ask students to interview supervisors or local business personnel 
to determine how supply and demand affects the availability 
arxj prices of products and sen/ices. Compare findings in classL. 

How does supply and demand affect the student store? 



v. 



COURSE GOAL: 



The studwt will be able to explain the key components of a modified free 
mtarprise system. 



PERFORMANCE IMDICATORS: 



Given real or simufatecT situations, ask students to deter\nine 
how profits affect business activities. 




CI 
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SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 



Ask students to describe how profits affect busine^ activities. 
How do profits influence employment, investments in goods 
and fixtures, job satisfaction and erpploye morale^ business 
ethics? 

Ask students to solve the following, problem: Person X has 
operated a business for o^e year. The total initial investment in 
merchandise plus cash on hand'was $35,000, which was saved 
over a number ot years: At the end of the year, a net operating 
profit of $16,000 was realized. Assume that the going 'rate of 
interest on investments is six percent What was the profit (or 
loss)? Would person X have been better off working for another 
in a salaried position and investing earnings in a credit union or 
bank? Exp lain -your answer. 

Ask students to assume that they are on a rompany's board of 
directors. They have been asked to formulate a plan for 
distributing profits to shareholders. The board will decide how 
much money to set aside as "retained earnings" and how such 
earnings will be^ reinvested (e.g., possible expansion, new 
equipment, replacemeni: of parts, research, and development). 
Discuss the plan as a class. 

Invite a resourceperson to class to discu^ the effects of profits 
on business. 

How do profits affect the student store? 



COURSE GO ALr 



;Th^ student will be able to explain tbe key components of a modified free 
enterprise system. ' . 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: 



Gi^fen real or simulated situations, ask students to determine the 
effects pf taking risks on business stability. ■ - ^ 



SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: , 



As a class, discuss various types of business risks (economic, 
natural, human); Ask students tp relate these risks to their own 
training stations. Do students feel that their companies may be 
taking risks? What types? ^ * 

As a class, identify ways businesses can reduti risks (economic, 
natijral, human). How might insurance influence risk-taking^ 

Have students identify ways in which sound management can 
reduce risks. 

Ask student store managers to purchase a "risk" Item, keeping 
sales statistics for this item. Report findings in class. ' 



COURSEGOAL: 



The student will be able to explain the effects of market segmentation on 
local businesses. . 



PERFORMANCE IINfDICATORS: 



SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 



Given real or simulated situations, ask students to determine 
methods for marJ<et segmentation, and identify the effects of 
segmentation on local businesses. 




Ask working students to identify specific- markets their 
employers best serve and how these markets are served. 

Using the followir^ hypothetic^ case, ask students to identify 
the problem, what facts need be considered, a number of 
solutions from differing points of view, how weil each solution 
might work, and which solution they feel is the most 
appropriate. 

3 

X ard ,Y work part time in^a lo<Sal drugstore where they 
frequently arrange window xlispfays. One day their boss asked 
them to arrange a. window on -cold remedies. X told Y that they 
ought to design the window display in order to attract 
tBenagers, a new group of customers, because most of the 
store's clients were over 40. Y knew th^^^dispiay was intended to 
remind^reguiar customers to stbck up on cold remedies. What 
are the advantages and disadvantages of each approach? fHow 
might approaches be combined to attract both audiences? 




COURSE GOAL: 



\ 



The student wtH be able to explain consumer buying motives in relation to 
product or service benefits. 



i 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: 



Given reai or simulated marketing situations, ask students to 
identify basic human needs, and other consumer motives. 



SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 



Ask students to list 10 items they sell at work (if not employed, 
then 30 items of merchandise). Then ask them to describe .the 
human peeds that each product or service aims to satisfy. 

Invite a professional salesperson to class to discus consumer 
buying motives. > 

Have students pick five items that they sell and determine 
whether each item satisfies rational, ^notional, or patronage 
buying motives. 

Have students pick five items that are sold at the student store 
and determine whether each item satisfies rational, emotionat, 
or patronage buying motives. 



ERIC 



COURSE GOAL: 

The student will be £^1e to explain ethical business practices. 



PERFORMANCE tlNiOfCATORS: >, 



Given an hYpothetical situation, ask students to identify ethics 



to 



r 



between employe^nd employer. 



ERIC 



i 

■f 

SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 

/" . ■ — 

Ask students to interview their employers concerning ethical 
behavior in business. Which qualities were most frequently 
cited? ' 

Have students interview union officials (or representatives) 
concerning employe rights, and how organized labor works to 
protect those rights. ^ 

Ask representatives from management and unions to class to 
discuss organized^ labpr and its impact on businesses and 
employes, 

Ask students to interview .their employers (or local employers) 
to determine ethical ways, to leave jobs. Discuss findings as a 
class. \ 



COURSE GOAL: 

The student wUI be able to explain ethical businesslpractices. 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: 



Given real or simulated situations, ask students to identify 
ethics when dealing with co-workers. 



ERIC / • ' 
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SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 

r — — , >i 

Ask students to interview ten employed individuals about any 
concerns they might have with co-workers. How does ethical 
behavior influence on-the-job conditions? 

Ask students to identify "other than selling" ethic# when 
dealing with co-workers. 



V _^ i • " J 




COURSE GOAL: 

The student wit! be ^ie to explain ethical business |:N-actic8s. 



PERFORMANCE INDICATO 



V 

Given hypothetical situ atiorfe, ask students to identify ethics in 
relation to competition, | - 



1^ 



SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 

— ~~ a: ■ 

What is a price war? What are the effects of price wars on 
business? ^ 

What is meant by loss leaders? What are the effects of loss 
leaders on business, etc.? 

Discuss the possible affects of a business belittling a 
competitor? 



COURSE GOAL: 

The student will be able to explain ethical business practices. 



PE RFORM ANCE INDICATORS: 

( ■ 

Given hypothetical situations, ask students to identify ethical 
. merchar>dising techniques. 



\ 



SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 



As a class, discuss honesty in advertising. How might 
illustrations be misleading? How might descriptions be 
misleading (things not said, etc,)? 

Ask students to kientify warranties 'or guarantees covering 
merchandise, and have them explain whether they are clearly 
stated. 



>+UM/4n Rai^TIOhS 

COURSE GOALS 

The Student will know: 

Tjow to work constructively with employers, 
how-to wofk constructivejy'with co -workers, 
how to work constructively with customers. 

■ ' . ■ ' '■ >■ 



. COURSE GOAL: • ^ . ' 

The student y^iil know >iow to work constructivelywith employers, 

. PERFORMANCE f^iO?CATORS; . 

■ . / 

Given hypothetical jdb situations, ask stMdents to define 
employer responsibilities. ' • . 



\ 




^ 



SUGGESTED LEA-RNING'ACTIVITIES: 

_ ■ 



Ask ^ resource person to ciass to discuss the responsibilities of 
enlpioyers. ■ ' . • 

Interview employers concerning how they view their 
responsibilities as employers. : . 

Aisk students to identify their employer in the student store. 
What, responsibilities- does-^this employer have toward student 
workers^ ' - ' ^ , ^ • 



COURSE GOAL: . 

. ■ V ■ y 

The student will know how to work constructjvety with employers. 



PERFORMANCE INOrCATORS:. 



CJI 



Gfven an hypothetical jot) situation, (^sk students to identify 
what employers might expect of 6fT^oye$. 




SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 
^.T-^ _ 



Talk about on-the-job attitudes. 

Inyfte a suf^rvlsor to class to discuss handling criticism: how to 
accept criticism in a po^tive way, and how to avoid the same, 
type of criticism in the future. When should one back down 
fi^fp a petition? . 

y Have students write out directions for a specific task relating to 
Nverk, Each statement should begin with an action verb. Select 
vartous sample directions, and ask the. class to attempt to 
perform the activities as described. Why i^it important to know 
how to give and io How directions? . 




COURSE GOAL: \ ? 

The student will know hoW to work constructively with co-workers. 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: 



cm 
0> 



Given an variety of hypothetical situations involving conflicts 
between employes, ask students to work, out solutions 
acceptable to art parties involved. . \ ^ 



SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES; 



r 



Divide students fnto groups. Present each group with a c^tfe 
involving employe-employe relation^ Have each group select 
the .rno$t accept^ie solution for all parties involved; state the 
problem; list po^iWe solutions, and explain' why the solution 
selected is the most acceptabte. Discuss as a class. , 

Assign students various readings that can help them to learn 
how to get along with co-workers. 

Using the Student store as a model, a^ students to identify 
. potent iaj conffij^s among co-workers and how they would 
resolve such conflicts. 



• V 



COURSE GOAL: 



^ The itudent will know how to work constnictiveiy with customers 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: 



Given hypothet.ic^l situations involving dissatisfied %ust 
ask students how they would satisf^ the customers'. heeds. 



^mers, 



Given customer^ with nonsei ling problems, ask students hoW 
they would assist these customers, \ 



O 



\ 
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SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 

^ ~~" — 



• As a ciass, discuss the rights and re^nsifailities of business 
versus the -rights and re^nsibiiitres of . customers. Is the 
customer always rl^ht? 

Ask students how they would handle a customer who attempts 
to return an item that your store does not sell. 

Ask student? how they woukl handle a custon^r who wishes to 
exchange an item for a less expensive item. Will the less 
expensive item satisfy the customer's needs? 

'As a class, discuss situations involving: a customer who wants a 
item sold only by a competitor; a lost child; an injury. . ^ 
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COMMUniG/ITIOMS 

COURSE GOALS 

The Student Will be able to: 

read and ^comprehend at a level acceptable for entry-level 
employment in a marketing occupation. 



write in a business-like manner, 

use oral communications in'a variety of business settings, 
listen attentively and follow instructions. 



.90 



COURSE GOAL: ' \ 

The student wiH i>B able to read and comprehend at a level acceptable for 
entry-ieveJ employment in a marketing occupation. 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: 



Cf> 

o 



Given published articles dealing with marketing, ask students to 
read and interpret these materiafs. ' > 
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SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 



Eroyide^students with a number of business communication 
samples and hay^ them skim these materials for points of view 
and specific information. 

Provide students with detailed marketing information and ^k 
them to complete an information sheet recording pertinent 
highlights. , . • , ^ 

Ask students to read and summarize an article from a tradi 
journaK Compare reports in class. Did points of view or 
Information differ amqhg students? 

ii ' 

Have students read the instructions for various products, and 
prepare talks which would help customers understand these 
instruptions. 

Have students collect and summarize articles about iocat 
businesses. As a class, discuss what is happening with businesses 
locally. - 



COURSE GOAL: 



The student wiii be able to read and comprehend at a level acceptable for 
entry-level employment in a marketinfl occupation- ^ 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: 

/ ' : — — 



Given various ' samples of computerized information, ask 
students to interpret the data. 



SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 



Provide students with a series of computerized inventory 
■ control tickets, and ask them to interpret the data, J 

, Using an inventory control sheet, ask students to detirmine' 
quantities.on hand and quantities Qn order. . - f 

If a computer inventory system is feasible, ask students to 
encode the sttident store inventory and interpret this dati at the 
weekly management meetings. 



COURSE GOAL: 



The student wiii be 9b le. to write jn a businesslike manner. 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: 



"if" 



N3 



Given business situations requiring 'written responses, ask > 
students tp determirte wtijcH types of responses would be the 
most ap|)ropriate. ' • 



V* 
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SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 

A ■ — [ — ■ ■ -y 

Ask resource persgns to class to discuss , why, written 

, corTTmunicatfon is so important to them; the formats and styles 

jmost frequently used, and what they Hope to achieve thriugh • 

* such channels. If possible, collect 'samples for a bulletin board. » 
« 

Ask students to discuss the types of written communications 
used at their training stations, DECA activities, etc How are 
written communications uspd 'in the studenj store? - 

Given simulated situations, ask students to prepare letters 
emphasizing audience, appropriate styles, types of messages, 
choice of words, legibility, etc. 

V 

Given sjampte employment applications, fill out the information 
rQ:juested. As^ class, reyiew each. 



COURSE goal! 



Th'e student will be able to vyrite in a business-like mannfer . 



PERFORMANCE INDrCATORS: 

/ . 1 7 J I > 

Given appropriate infornriatiorx asR students to prepare standard 
n^rketing reports.' . * • ^ 



/to 



/ 



/ 
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SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 

Given simulated situations requiring reports/ ^ well as; 
.appropriate backup information, ask students to select formats ' 
and prepare reports. . ^ ' 

Have students prepare re^rts needed for DECA meetings (e,'g.^ 
project summaries, etc.)^ ' ^ . ' 

Ask student store managers to prepare monthly^ reports using 
their own formats (have them, research businesses for ideas). 
These reports should be presented at-a management meeting (in- 
writirig and orally). ^ ' 

Ask students to revievv^DEC A written competitive events' con 
cerning report preparation.. . 



COURSE GOAL: 



lie 



The student wi'U Be abJe to write in al)usine$s-like rriannec. 
PERFORMANCE INDICATORS:^ 



Using statistical information, ask students to prepare charts and 
graphs-whjch emphasize visual communication. 



4^ 
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SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES:, 
/■ ' 



Show students various examples of grapfjs depicting daiJy and; 
monthly sales information, ' . * / 

^Ask student store nrfanagers to prepare charts and graphs wh;ch 
support their nronthly reports. ' ^ ' / 

\ As a DECA activity; ask student sal^ managers to recor^ daily 
sales on a graph during a sales campaign, / • 



COURSE GOAL: .. • v 

M'he student wiM be ^bl^ to, use oral communications in a variety of business 
. settings. • V • , 



PERf ORMANCE INDICATORS: 



(St 



; Encourage students to actively participate irt group discussions. 



Have students demonstrate good telephone manners, as well as 
effective and appropriate uses of the telephone on4he-jc^. 



SUQGEST^D LEARNING ACTIVITI^: 

^. ■ ■ : ^ . ~ 

Have students plan and. organize OECA projects, 

. Encourage stpdents to contribute to meetings at work. As a 
class, review parliamentary procedure. 

Arrange with the telephone compahy to use a telephone 
simulator for a week. Have stucfents handle a number of 
situations on the telephone; have students evaluate each other's 
effecfivene^. - ' ^ * ' ^ 

Arrange with the main office of the school to rotate students on 
telephone dyty. 

Arrange with supervisors Where students are employed to allow 



students to handle telephones for a week. 



COURSE GOAL: 



^ The student4vitl be able to use oral communications in a variety of business 
/ settings. ^ * 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: 



Have'* students prepare afyd present speeches. 



SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 



< 



Provide students With a Ust of topics. and have them prepare and 
present a fivan^inute spe'ech to th'e cia^^^ ^ ^ 

Have students evaluate* each other's speechesSi;^^ terms of the 
"Fivg C's" of .effective speech: courtesy, correctness, clearness, 
conciseness, completeness. ( - 

Students can qualify for the DSCA Speaker's Bureau by 
preparing speeches for presentation to civic groups. Evaluate 
speeches in class using the.DECA ■speech evaluation guide. ' 

*> 

Have students prepare self-evaluations of their own speeches 
using the DECA speech evaluation. 'Have them draw up plans 
for self- improvement. 

i 
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COURSE GOAL: 



Th&student^will kB^/tto listen attentively and foliow instructions. 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: - ' f 

r— — ~ — — ^ 

Given, situations requiring listening, have students demonstrate . 
their listening abilities by paraphrasing what they have heafd.. 



Have students observe and -interpret nonverbal connmunications 
fi.e., facial, voice inflections, gestures, mannerisms). 



•r 




SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: ' 



r 



Have students critique >one another's, speeches and. 
presentations. Ask students to identify main and supporting'' 
points in writing. Compare as a class. , t ' 

Have stydents attend seminars and critique speakers' positions, 
biases (if any), as*we1l as any other pertinent information. 

Have students listen to J.C. P^nney's tape "Are You Lbteniog?" ' 

Have students listen by observing and interpretmg facial 
expressions, voice inflections, gestures, mannerisms. Record 
observations and di^cuss-^ ' 

Have students observe sales personnel, paying close attention to 
nonverbal cx>rTiTnunication, What messages are communicated 
through facial expressions, voice inflections, gestures and 
mannerisms? How does this relate to the student store? 



trf 
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COURSE GOALS 



The student will be able to: . 



4 " 



add, subtract; multiply and divide-whole numbers. 

calculate percentages'. ' 

Calculate problems involving decimals. " 

solve computational problems related to marketincl. 



use stariidard business machines to solve computational 
problems related to marketing. R 

> 

calculate marketing problerps using the metric system. 



> - 
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.COURSE GOAt;^: ' ■ ■ • y ' 

" ' • ' ■ . * ■ ' . *■ ^. • ' - 

Thg student vyill be afafe to add, subtract, tnultipfy and "^divide "vv,hole/' 

.... ■ • • , f ^ ,, .. . . / ,. . . ■ . • . 

PERFOR^ANGE INdlCAtORS: 



. Given a series oT pPohlems invoiving'com'putation, have students 
/determine aijd use appropriate^rnat^erriatica! functions to arrive 
Jat accurate an^vvers. / * * - 



1 
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SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITfES. 



, Have stucfents take pretests on basic math concepts to 

determine their levels of ability. ' ' . ^ » 

J, ^ . » ' . ' ' > 

Review basic mathematicefi skills and methods for proving work 
(i.e., addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, fra^ctrons, 
decipnalg, percentages). - * ' 

Demonstrate common errors >nade when using math (e.g., 
legibility, carelessness, distraction . from customers Or 
co-workers). • ^ 

Ask students to bring at least six problems t?o class, each of 
w^ich requires a different mathemalical operation, ,^nd ail of 
which relate#tp that type of work expected at their training 
stations. Have students Jdentify the commutations needed Snd 
solve the problems. S^iare as a class. 

Discuss and demonstrate how msffl js used by marketing 
personnel (e.g., trainees, manufacturers, sales-support, service 
institutions sDch as banks apd credit bureaus, etc.) » \^ 

Relate math skills to th^ student store. 

Ask students to visit local businesses and inquire about taking 
pre-employment math tests (e.g., Sears, Penney's, fabric shops, 
etc.) DfscussaS a cla$s. 



COURSE GOAL: 



The 'student will be afalq to solve eomputatlonal problems related 
marketing.^y ' . " ' ' . - 



-PERFORMANCE INDICATORSr 



Given a series of word problems, 4lave students utilize the 
probHpnfvsolving 'technique of 'recognizing, defrning and 
analyzing to' arrive at solutions. 

Given a series of math problems, have student^ estimate totals, 
perform correct calculations manuaiiy, and then compare 
answers to machine answers. ^ . 



SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 
/ ' ~ 



Gather examples of problems from employers that trainees 
would be expected to sofve'lDn the-job. Make up a work sheet 
and have students solve the probiems. 

Have students solve problems tiy using the most appropriate 
machines (i.e., ten key adding machine, electrorik; calculator, fir 
cash register). 
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COURSE GOAL: 



The studw>t wlH be able to calculate marketing problems using the metHc! 
system. *" . , ' - 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: 



Haye, students d«nohst/Bte that they can recognize and use 
metric and English unit? interchangeably when ordering^ sellir^ 

^ 6r usirlg products apd supplies standard for marketing 

"''Occupations. • . 
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SUGGESTED LEARNING'ACTrVITIESl. 



Review the metric learning packets produced by the Cehter for . 
Vocational Education,' Ohio. State '^University, I960 Kenny 
6oad, Columbus/OH 43210. . 

Unit 1: ' - , " - . , 

Have students work linear. are;a, 'volume, capacity, mass and 
temperature calculations. ■ ' 

^ ' ■ , 

Unit 2: 

Teach students \6 recognize and use metric terms, units and ' 
symbols as these relate to marketing occupations.^ 

Unit3: > ; _ ■ ; 

Have students demonstrate that they can recognize and use 
metric equivalents. 

Unit 4: ^ ^ 

HdVe students demonstrate that they can recognize and use 
measurement instruments and tools as these relate to marketing 
ocAjpations. 

Unit 5: 

Have students review metric concepts and practice 
interchanging metric and English equivalents. 
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COURSE GOALS 

The st^idient wi 



know and^be able to apply principles of persona! selling. 

be* able jto analyze arxi determine .advertising methods 
appropriate for the prpmotion c^f products and services. 

know and be able to apply visual merchandising techniques 
used to promote products ahd services. 



Hi 



COURSE GOAL: 



J 



^Tha student will know and be able to afSply principles of persona! selling. 



r 



PEaFORMANCE 'INDICATORS: 



Given reai or simulated sajes situations,; have students, coliect 
pertinent information about products or services offered. 



SUGGESTED LEARNING AqjIVITIES: 



HSve students Jist^'ten sources of information where they Oan 
find out about products on thre market {e?g., in store, agencies, 
manufacturers, etc.) 

'J 

^Ask" students to answer the following questions concerning the 
product or service they will be selling: 

What informatipn is listed on the label? ' ^ 
Of what materials is it made? ^ 
"IHow is it made? 4 ' • » 

What are its style features? 
What are its uses? 

How should it be cared for? ^ 
In what sizes does it come? 
In what colors? ^ 

What are the pric^s^^nges? j 
What i? the most popular pripe? 
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COURSE GOAL: ^/ ^ ' 

The student wiii know and be ^fe to apjfjiy principles of personal selling. 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: 

■ ' ; . ■ ■■ . . — N 

♦ ■ . 

Given , real or simulated ^ ^ales .situations, ask students to 
deterrrtine appropriate saies'approaches; 

.- ' • ' ^ . 

i 



SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTWITIES: 



Have students observe sales person nei and the differing sales 
approaches they use. Video-tape right and wrong approaches to 
selling and have the class analyse each, , 

Have students explain the difference between "p^^-apP^o^ch" 
and "approach/' and how each is used. Have students prepare 
two-minute reports on th^^tlowing: . t 

What specific pre-apprctech is used at your training station? 
Does the store's display, advertising and selling philosophy 
hold through vour pre-approach? 



Write three opening statements which would be appropriate to 
use when selling a product or service. Have students explain 
how to set a comfortable sales atmosphere. 



J 

COURSE GOAL: 



The student w^iH know and be a^ie to apply principles of personal selling. 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: 

■I ^ » * 

■^ T-^ — y , , , ■ >^ 

Given real or simulated sales situations, have students determine 
customer wants'and needs. 
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SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVlTffiS: 



Have studente discuss how thev would work; with customers 
who do not know what they want, and the importance of 
"reading'' customers in detern>ining their needs, 

^ During real^ or simulated safes situations/ have Vtudents deter- 
mine customer needs by asking questions. Have students writ€ 
five different questions which could be useful when determining 
customer needs, . / 

Have students describe and demonstrate how they would offer 
substitute merchandise to customers. 



\ 



COURSE GOAL: 



The student wifi know and be abfe to apply principles of personal selling. 



PERFORMANCE INDJCATORS: 



r 



Given real or simulated sales situations, ask students to 



enx> 




fe how they would present products or services 



encbur^e customers to make purchas^. 



m 



Given real or" simulated sale^ situations, have students handle 
custonner objectrans, ^ 



> 



"ITT 



y - 

\ 



SUGGESTED LEARNING A^IVrTlES: 



r ■ ■ K — 

Have students describe how they would demonstrate products 
and services effectively. 

Have students describe ^methods whtd^ can involve customers in 
sales transactions. ' . - - 

Havl^tudents- pr^are product analyses sheets on products and 
service, emphasizing benefits to customers. 

Have, a salesperson visit class to talk about awd demonstrate 
sales techniques. ^ - . 

Have students interview professionar sales personnel to firKj out^ 
how customer objections can be turned into sales. Discuss ih 
class. 

Ask students to list objections^ which mtght be encoWfered 
ducing sales transactions. How woDId they attempt to overcome 
each? y 



9 
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-COURSE GOAL:. * / . 

' The student wMI know and b^ble to apply principles of persanai selling. 



PERFOFUVTANCE INDICATORS: 



00 



Given real or^simulated s^les situations, ask students to clo^e 
sales that satisfy customer needs. 



Given real or simulated sales situations, ask student^ to suggest 
related mercharjdise or services to custonners. 
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SUGGESTED LEARNiiNG ACTIVITIES: 

/ ' ^ ' ^ 

Have students observe sales personnel closing sales. Identify 
points where closing statements or techniques could have been 
employed. 

Describe various sales situations step-by-step, and a^ students 
to identify the most logical point(s) where a closir^g statement 
or technique might be applied. 

Have students develop lists of closing statements for products 
and service. 

Have students interview thi^ir, supervisors to determine the 
importance of plus selling or selling by suggestion. ^ 

Identify appropriate plus or by suggestion selling techniques for 
ten. products or servfces'. 

Ask students to. review recent purchases made by students, and 
describe the selling by suggestion technique used, if any. 



I2i 



COURSE GOAL: 



'4 



The student wiii N able to anaiyze ami determine advertising methods 
appropriate for the promotion of producte and savices. 



PERFORN^ANCEJMDICATGRS: 



Given appropriate information, have students explain the 
ciifferences among advertising, publicity, "and sales promotion. 
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SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES; ^ 



Ask students to cite exampfe^i ^of specific and obvious 
promotional activities in the comFnrunity. 

Invite a guest speaker from a newspaper tq fcla^ to describe the 
importance of advertising for newspapers, businesses and ' 

consumers. ; 

■ " \ ' 

i 

Ask ^niployed students to suppi\r: samples of advertising, sales 
prornotions and fXJblicity used j at their training stations, 
explaining the differences. j . 

Have students explain how their stores keep personnel informed 
of advertising activities. \ 

. V 

Ask students to organize a scraf^pok of magazine and 
newspaper advertisements acoprding to purposes; 

Have students classify a number of advertisements by 
promotional techniques. . 

How is advertising used in the student store? 



COURSE GOAL; 



The student will be abie to analyze and determine advertising methods 
apf»opriate for the fM-omotion of products and seh/ices. 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: 



CO 

o 



T 



Using advertisefnents for products and services, ask stLiden;ts to 
explain what majjes each effective. 
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SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: ^ 



Invite an advertising or sales promotion manager to class to 
discuss why advertising is^a necessity, . 

From a list of products, have students explain why each needs 
to be advertised.: 

* • 

From a list of service businesses, have students explain why 
each needs to be advertised. , - - 

Have students select five items, which they sell at their work 
statipns. Explain what type of advertising is used for each arnj 
why advertising is necessary for these items. 

Have students determine what types of advertising should be 
used for the student store. "* 



1 "^.7 
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COURSE GOAL: 



The student wiii be able to analyze and determine 'iadveftising methods 
appropriate for the promotion of products and services, i • y 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS; 

r — 



CO 



Given various merchandise samples, have students identify 
trademarks, brandnames and slogans for each product. 



SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 

r~ — > ■ ■ ' ■■ \ \ 

Select several trademarks, brandnames arnd slogans. Read and 
show these to the class and ask students to Identify the 
(X>mpanies where these products are produced, and what is 
being offered. 

Have students collect tracjemarks Or slogans whi(h have become 
■ associated with specific products. Match products with slogans 
and trademarks, and discuss why and how w/npanies strive to 
maintain product images, . 

While studying advertising, ask each student to keep a notebook 
with samples of various advertising techniques used at their 
trainir^ stations. 

Ask students to develop trademarks, brandnames and slogans 
for the student store or stores locally. 



/ 



COURSE GOAL: 



\ 



The student wili'be able to analyze and determine advertising methods 
appropriate for the promotion of products and sw^ices. 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: 

/ : 



CD 
N5 



Given real or simulated advertising needs, ask students to select 
appropriate advertising media. 



SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITUES: 



Ask an advertising agenfcy representative to class to talk about 
selecting advertising approaches and what type of results were 
realized by each. 

Present students with various advertising needs. Have thqm 
critique the approaches now used and ask them to suggest how 
they would go about it differently. 

Have students develop ^vertising campaigns for DECA sales 
projects. » ^ 

Have students develop advertising for the student store. 



> 
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COURSE GOAL: 

The student will "be abie to analyze ami determine advertising methods 
appropriate for the promotioh of products and services. • 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: 



00 
CO 



Presented with advertising and supporting information, have 
students develop a one-year advertising campaign. 



^ erJc 
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SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 

r' — — ^ 

Have the ciass read about advertising campaigns. An excellent 
resource is Marketing, Safes Promotion and Adyertising^ This , 
book describes the step-by-step prbce^ of organizing an 
effective sales-promotion campaign. 

Develop a sales promotion plan (or calendar) around key ciays ^ 
and weeks, seasons, tocai celebrations, state and national events. 
This could be done in conjunctipn with student-.training stations 
or the student store. - ^ 

Develop a sales promotion li»dget, beginning w^th annual 
estimated gross sales, as well as a predetermined percent^e of 
these sales earmarked for advertising. Include monthly dollar 
allowances, department features, types of advertising that will 
be'used, etc. This could be done for the student storer , 



*Nolan; Garrol! A. and Roman F, Warmke, Marketing^ Safes 
Promotion and Advertising. {Cinolmatl: South-Western Publish- 
ing Company, 1965) 



\ 



/COURSeCOAi: 

■' . f ^ . 

' The studant wirt know and b« able to apply visuaf merchaiKiising techniques 
used to-promote products and services. 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: 



09 



\ 



Given background informatkw, ask students to Identify several 
types of visual merchandising, as vyeil as appropriate uses for 
each. ' ■ - ' 



SlIQaESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 



Arrange for a guest speaker to talk ^out visual merchandising, 

* 

iJtilize Ohio visuals* on window display for class presentation 
and disci^ssion, 

» . ' ■ 

Conduct tours of at least three different types o^ retail outjets, 
arxj have studaits ^mplete summaries built' around 4he< 
^following questions: - #. 

What types of wirxiow di^lays are used?. ' ^ 

What types df interior displays are used? 

How are wirxJow and iojeridr displays coordinated.? 

What themes or color schemes are used? 

What could 'be improved or changed to make the display 

mor^ effective? 

Have students kdentify varfoijis types of displays used at their 
work stations and the effectiveness of each. 



^Display Made Easier, Ofcuo^ Distributive Education Materials 
Laboratory, 1885 Neil Avenue, 115 Townshend Hall^Xolumbus, 
OH 43210. ^ ^ 



COURSE GOAL: 



The itudmt know and beaUe to apply visual merchandising techniques 
used tqi promote products and services. ' ^ 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: 

r r ' — ^ 



Given .real or simulated situations, have students design, 
V construct and maintain displays for seiling products and', 
services. 
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SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 



Collect sampte signs and .showcards from training statiotis and 
stores. Hafve midents. use these as models for their own 
advertising projects, 

Have students sketch displays which employ step, zigzag and 
repetition arrangements! 

Have Students d^ign, build and maintain a display at ftleir work 
station or school store. Ask them to keep a running tally of 
'sales or services rendered as one way to determine the, 
effect ivess of the displays. 

Have students ^eyaluate displays at their work stations in the 
community, or . at school according-^ to the DECA display 
evaluation sheet. ' v 



OP€R/1TIOhS 

COURSE GOALS 

« 

The student wiil: 

* ■ ' 

be able to explain customer services appropriate for 
marketing fieids. . 

know arui be able to use appropriate stockkeeping 
procedures. 

know and be able to follow security, procedures used to 
prevent stock shortages and theft. 

be able to use a cash register in a correct manner. 

kno^ and be ^le to apply appropriate pricing techniques 
for merchar>dis€ and services. 

know how to purchase merchandise and services for resale, 

know and be ^le to use starniard inventory control 
techniques. 

know and be able to apply on-the-job saf^ procedures, ' 

be able to operate specific types of business equipment and 
maintain this equipment in working order. 

know how'^to receive and check an incoming shipment of 
merchandise. 

be able to prepare specif ic types of business records. 



13) 
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COURSE GOAL: - ' 

The student wiH be able to explain customer service appropriate for 
inarketing fields. 



PERFORMANCE JNOICATORS: 



Given reai or simuiatgd situations, have students identify 
delivery systems used by service and distributive businesses. 



^SU GGESTED LEARN ING ACTIVITIES: 




Ask students to simulate placing orders using store catalogs and 
forms- 

Have students complete orders over the telephone by simulation. 

Have students report on the. delivery systems used at their 
trainmg stations, . * 

Given simulated delivery problems, have students determine the 
most apprt)priate method of delivery for each situation and. 
why. 

Prepare a simulated layaway sale and have stuijehts go through 
the complete procedures (e.g., forms, reoDrds", etq.) 

Have students describe *their^ employers' (gift wrapping 
f^rocedures. r \^ 

As a DECA activity, have students work out a gift wrapping 
service with a local retailer during the holiday season. Besides 
being a good money-maker, this activity can be good publicity 
for the retailer. How could this typt of operation be set up for 
the student store? 
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<:OURSE GOAL: 



The sUident wiii be ^ie to explain customer services appropriate for 
marketing fluids. 



PERFORMAfSJCE tNDICATORSf 

r — ~ — \ — ~ ' — - 

Presented with real or simutated sales situations, have students 
determine methods for handling adjustments, returns, and other 
types of services designed to accommodate customers. 



/ 



SUGGESTED\eARNING ACTIVITIES: 
r 

From a of accommodation service, have stixients 
distirfguish between those services offered to individual 
consumers and those offered to industry. . 

Have students identify accommodation services offered at their 
training stations- Does offering these services increase customer 
patronage? 

Simulate returning merchandise aixJ have students handle the 
ii# transact ion; How does this relate to the student store? 

. / ■ • 



I COURSE GOAL: 



The student will ba abiQ to explain customer services appropriate for 
mariteting fields. 



PgRFORRflAMCE INDICATORS: 



Given background information, have students Identify standard 
credit policies employed by distributive businesses. 
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SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 



Survey consumer credit services. What types are offered locally? 

List sources of credit information. Have students Identify those 
sources that would be used in the com'munlty to screen 
applicaj^ts for mercantile credit. 

Have students interview the credit managers from large retail 
stores, srpall stores, and drug stores locally. Determine what 
types of a-edit are most common and typical problems 
encountered by each operation in setting up and maintaining 
accounts. What percentage of yearly sales. are on credit? How 
does credit relate to the student store? 

simulate credit problems, and ask students to identify what 
type of credit account would meet each need. 
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COURSE GOAL: 

The student wMf^Fmy^nd be abta to use a^^opriate stockki 
' procedures. 

PERFORMANCE iNDICATORS: 

— 

Presented with real or simulated sfockkeeping situations, have 
students identify and describe appropriate stockkedping 
methods. 

( ■ ' 

Given real or simulated stockkeeping arrangements, ask students 
to* mark merchandise according to standard methods. 



o i4o 
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SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 



r 



Have students work with their supervisors to identify approved 
stockkeeping methods. What types of methods are used in the 
student store? 



Given various types of tags used for markir^ merchandise, have 
students determine two different types of merchandise that 
would be marked by each tag, and the reasons why they chose 
particular tags, Then, ask them to tag the merchandise. 

Have students work with their training supervisors to determine 
correct methods for marking merchandise. Have students mark 
merchandise for the student store. 

Have students collect various sample price. tickets used at their 
training stations. From a iist of merchandise, and given 
necessary information, hav§ stiWnts fill out price tickets. 

From a list of 20 different kinds of merchandise, have students 
identify what type of price ticket would be used for each, and 
what information is needed to fill out each ticket. 

Ask students to create a cost code,. 



COURSE GOAL: 



The student will know and be able talfolfow s^urity procedur«*used to 
prevent stock shortages and theft 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: 



Given reai or simulated store- security concerns, have students 
identify causes of stock shortages. 



SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 



From- simulated situations involving shoplifting, embezzlement 
^nd pilferage, have students speculate about the causes. 

Show films from the^Small Business Administration or other 
sources. * 

Have students detemriine causes of stock and cash shortages for 
different types of retail and wholesalefl9t)erations, jr^cludjng the 
school store. ' ^ C 



COURSE GOAL: 



the student wtii know and be £^ie to follow security procedures used to 
prevent stock shortages and theft ,\ 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: 



V 



Given >eai or simulated store security concerns, have students 
develop pians to help prevent stock shortages. 



1 



Given real o'r simulated store security concerns, have students 
identify legal arxj security resources available locaiiy. 



\ 
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SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 

r '-' ■ ■ • . - ' ■ >> 

Ask a security manager from a local retail store to work with 
students on how a plan to prevent stock shorties can be • 
designed and put to work. • ' ' • V 

Ask a resource, person from a small retailing business to \^ork 
with students in design tng a security plan for a small business. 

Have studei^ts develop a security plan for the istudent store? 

Have,students intefV!«w security managers concern ir^ local laws • 
dealing with-^dpfifting and embezzlement. 

IHave students kjentify prq||^H^.at their training stations 
wheri theft occurs. Who is qo^BPed^and what procedures are 
followed? - 

As/a DECA activity^Jhave students partrcipate in STEM 
(Shoplifters Take Everybody's Money) activities. 




COURSE GOAL: 

The student vviti be able to use a cash register in a correct manner. 



PERFORMANCE liViDrCATORS; / 

— ' — ^ — — 



CO 



Have students operate cash registers. 
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SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 



Invite representatives from locSl cash register companies to class 
to demonstrate how to operate cash registers. 

■ r 

Using individualized workbooks or packets, ask students to 
work in teams of two to practice operating cash registers, 
emphasizing speed and accuracy. 

Have students operate cash registers at their training' statiorip. 

Ask local businesses to train students in operating cash registers. 

For students not opefating cash registers at their work stations, 
set up opportunities' for them to work in the ?tudent store or 
practice in the classroom. . 



J 
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■ COURSE^OAL: 

The student will be abie to use a cash register ^igj^ corr^t manner, 

'■. • ' ' ' ■ A 

PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: " . 

' T- • ' S 

Given real or simulated situations, have ^udents prepare cash 
dra^a/ers appropr'ietely/ . ' 



er|c iol 
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V ■ 

SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 

^ — ; ■ — 

Given simulated caSh funds arxj a cash drawer, have students set 
up cash drawers. i * 

■. f ^ ■ 

Have students work with their supervisors in setting upcash 
drawers. This should be evaluated to student train ingptens. 
How does this relate to the student store? . 

Review materials on cash register operation developed by the 
Chase Manhattan Bank.*' 3t 



\ 



* The Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A., The Cashier. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1975) 
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COURSE (StWCUr 



■ / 



The i^ent wiH be able to use a caihHPegister in a correct manner. 



J> 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: 



/ 



CO 



V 



Given real or simulated situations, have students process sales 
checks, credit cards and personal checks. 
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SUGGESTED LEARNrNG ACTIVJTIES: 



HaveN^tudents identify various 'procedures, in steps, for credit 
card trahsactions. 

Have sttlaents describe credit cacd transactions at their training 
stations. 

Have students identify procedures for accepting checks at their 
training stations. 

Given sales slips and directions, have students close sales 
involving cash, credit, ch^ge-send, layaway. 

Have students list four instances where they would call either 
their supervisors or an authorization center before honoring a 
credit card. 



ID ) 



CX3URSEG0AL: 



The student wiii be able to use a cash regiijter in a correct manner. 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: . 
/<— — *— 1 ' 



CD 



Given real or simulated situations, have studentii practice 
making change, emphasizing speed and accuracy. 



Given real or simulated^^J^ati^ns, have students balance and 
total daily cash register sales. 4 
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SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 



Given a packet of play money, have students simulate sales, 
making corr^t change with speed artd accuracy. 

Prepare a simulated sale, provide students with a money change 
sheet, and have theni fill" in the number of each denomination 
of bills and ojins the customer shouki receive. 

,Jn .cooperation with students' supervisors, include makir^ 
change on training plans, and have students perform this task as 
a part of their training station routines. 

1 ■ ^ 

Ask supervisors to work with students in balancing and totaling 
daily cash register sales. This skill should be part of training 
plans. Stud^ts who are not employed couid perfonn this skill 
^^^JrftFie student store. ' ' • 

Ask a resource person from a cash register company to show the 
class how cash reg'ister receipts are tallied on the machine. 

r' . . ' 

I 
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' COURSE COAL: 



The student writ be able to use a cash register m a correct manner. 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: 



CO 



Given real or simulated situatjons, have students balance cash 
drawers with cash register tallies; 



Given real or simulated situations, have students identify 
counterfeit money. ' 
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SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 




students work in the student store tcf practice cash register 
^ Ask supervisors to .W(3ifk with students at training st^ions 
practice this skill. Include it on trainipgkpfans. 

AskisuperVisors to work with stud«TtS/(o kientify counterfeit " 
biNs. Have supervisors test students%iibiiitie| in this area. This 
skil\^shoiijld be evaluated on training pnws, ' 

Ask resource persons from local ban\s to bring portfolios of 
cobnterfeiit biJIs for students to vi^. Allow students to 
so-utinize ^rxi touch the money, and ask the resource persons to- 
/discuss hovV ;o recognize counterfeit currency. 

Contact the local secret service office regarding information 
about counterfeit currency. 



COUR§E0OAL: 

4 The student will be abl6 to use a cash register in a rarrect manner. 



, PERFORMANCE INDtCATORS: . 



Presented with ^skrrulated, situations, have students identify^ 
''quick change artist" techniques\ , . , 



SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 



Present students with simulated situations, and have t-bem 
identify the quick change techniques used and how they wouid 
reacts 

Ask a resource person to class to demonstrate quick change 
artist techniques. , ' ^ 

Review WacDonald's activity on quick change artists. ^ 



COURSE GOAL:- 



Tije student will know and be able to apply appropriate pricing techniques 



for merchandise and services. 

) 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: 

r . 



Given real or -simulated situations, have students determine 
prices of particular products and services. * . ' 




Presented yvith reaJ or simulated sstuatipns, have students 
identify state/' federal and !oc3f laws which , apply to price 
setting; ' • 



SUGGESTED LEARNINjq ACTIVITIES: 



Describe to students certain products or services, and have tHem 
• identify factors which determine retaii prices. 

Ha\/e students interview buyers at their work stations 
concerning factors which determine retail prices. Share findings 
^ in class. 

Have students price merchandise at the student store. 

Invite a resource person to class ^to explain various laws dealing 
with price setting Ipcaily. 



COURSE GOAL: 



Thtii student will know and be able to apply appropriate fM'icing techniques 
for n^rchandise and $^ice$. 



4 ' 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: 



* Presented with real or simulated situations/ ask students to 
determine what part pricing plays in marketing strategies. 



Presented with real or simulated situations, ask students to 
evaluate various pricing policies. 
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SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 



Ask buyers to ciass to discuss pricing strategies for their 
businesses in particular, arid some generalities which may apply. 

Using a list of merchandise, have students identify pricing that 
would yield the largest volume of'sales for each item. 

Have^students^ check price- line reports with buyers and 
determine which price lines might bpst be phased out. 

Given a list of pricing .policies, have students determine the 
advant^es and disadvantages bf each. 
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COURSE GOAL: 



The student wifi know how to purchase fherchandise and services for resale. 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: 



Given -real or simulated situations, have students identify 
responsibilities of buyers. 



Given real or simuiated buying situations, have students 
determine merchandise gssorl^ept according to such factors as 
store policy, store records, judgment of people in the industry?; 
and customer wants and needs. 



/ 
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SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES; 

r — — ~ — 



Have students discuss various businesses regarding buyer 
responsibilities for particular departments. Share findings in 
class. 

Have students determine the responsibilities of the buyer for 
the student store. 

From a list of unit stock control systems, have students 
distingirish between those systems associated with physical 
inventory and those associated with perpetual inventory. 

From a list of perpetual .inventory systems and specific 
merchandise, have students select those that are the most 
economical to operate and explain why. 

Given necessary information, have students determine 
merchandise assortments. ' 

Have students determine a number ot merchandise assortments 
for the student store. . ^ 
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COURSE Ofil^L: 

The studint wiii know how to purchase m^handise and services for 



PERFORMANCE fISOfCATORS: 



Given real or simuiated buying situations, ask students to 
determine when they are "open to buy." 

Given real or simulated situations, Jjaua-students identify 
elements involved in merchandi^ planning. 



4 



SUGGESTED LlEARNING ACTIVITIES: 





Relate being open to buy to the student store when possible. 



Have students interview four buyers concerning their 
merchandise plans, and have students list the various elements 
involved .^Critique the plans and share as a class. 

Give students planned sales figures and other supporting 
"information^ and have them work out a merchandise plan for a 
six month period. They should justify the figures for each 
efement of , the plan. 

Have student; store managers draw up a merchandise plan for 
the student store. 



COURSE GOAL: 



The student wiii know hovf to purchase m^rchaiKiise and services for resale. 



\ 



PERFORMANCE INDfCATOiRS: 

/ r- 



Have students identify sources for wholesale merfehandise 



Given real or simulated buying situations, have students' 
determine the importance of "terms of sale*" in making 
merchandise select ionsjr 



SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVlf lES: 



From a li^t cp suppliers and their services, have students identify 
those mo^t Useful to wholesale buyers. 

From a list of community wholesale vendors, have students 
s6lect thdse they would contact for merchandise. 

i . ' ' 

Have stLjdehts interview buyers at their draining stations 
regaKtingjsources of wholesale merchandise. 

Relate wh^alesale purchasing to the student store. 

Give studeints a list of buying terras, and have them distinguish 
between t|iose associated with, the sale of merchandise and 
those associated with the transporting of merchandise. 

Present students with a buying situation and necessary backup 
information, and ask them to explain the importance of terms 
of sale when selecting merchandise. 

Relate terrfis of sale to the student store. 
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COURSE GOAt: 



The student will know how to purchase march^iseand services for Wsale. 



PERFORMANCE INDICATOlPjS: 



r 



a 



Qiven real or simulated buying situatioras, have* students make 
buying decisions. • , ; • 



Given real or simulatecf buying situations, g^k students to issue 
purchase orders to compjete transactions. 



ERIC 
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SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: ' . 

r—^ — — — 

Have stuffents work wfth buyers in making final buying 
decisions. What steps are i/ivoived? Are there formulas for * 
making "these decisions? 

Relate buying decisions tp the student store. 

Have students fill out. purchase orders for a number 'of ' 
transactions. 

■ * ■ ■ ' 

Discuss purchase prders in relaT;ion to the student store. 



COURSE GOAL: 



^ The student wiH know and ^bfe to use standard inventory control 
' . techffjques. . . ... . ; 



PERFORMANCE nSfDl^ATORS: i 

. ' — .; . ' 

Have students discuss the patposes and importance of inventory 
.f^pntrol systems, ' • . , ' 

A. .' .'. ■ ^ ■ ••• ^ ^ ^- * 



1 




i it 



- » 



SUGGESTED LEARNING activities'; 

^— — — . . 

Have students interview buyers about the importsfnce of 
inventory control -systar^s in purchasing. 

Provide students vvith. simulated situations and background 
inforrrration, and have them determine the purposes of 
inventory control systems for each. • 

Discuss the impK)rtance;of .inventory control systems in "the 
student store. jHave students classify inventory in the student 
store by dollars and units, ^ — 

Encourage students to work on inventory at their trainina. 
stations. • ^ , 

As a DECA activity, at^range with local businesses to have 
students help with inventory. 
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COURSE GOAL: 



The student wiH know and be able to usf standard inventory control 
techniques. ^ : , ' 



PERF0P5MANCE 4NDICATORS: 



»,Giveh' reai or simuiated situations, have students conducts 
.inventories by using the physical inventory hnethod, the 
'perpetu2Pl inventory rpethod, and a combination of both.- ' ' " 



Given' rejtl or simulated situations, -ask students to utilize retail 
methods of inventory .control, identifying the advantages and 
disadvantages of each Tnethod. a ,' * 



; Given rea^ or simulate^ situations^have students calculate stock 
'turfioyer and ariajy 26 turnover rates. ' . 



\ 



'SUGGESY^ LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 



* 

Have studentis participat-e in simuiated inventories using'^hysical' 
and perpetual inventory methods. ; ' ' ~ ' . 

Have studeht store managers, organize inventories using b6t*if 
perpetual arid physical Inventory techniques. What are the 
advantages and^drsadv^ntag^s'of each-? Which seem"? best suited 
for the s-^ore? ' 

Have students corhpiete inventories in the student store using 
retail ifiventdr^^ntrol methods, and^have them ide^vtify the 
KJvantages and disaci\?antages of this method. • 

Haye'students help local. merchants conduct inventories. 

Given ,simut^t$:^ sTtuations, have students cafcu late stock 
turnover rate^V^ anaf^ze these rates in terrr^s qf trends and 
similarities, ;V , ^ . ^ 

Have students calculate and analyze stock turnover rates in the 
student store. . < . • . • 



0 ' 



COURS£GOAL: 

The student wiit know and be able to apply on-tire-job safety procedures. 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: 

Gi^^en reai or/imuiated situations, have'students maintain store 
equipment ind stock in ways which ensure .Customer and 
employe safety. 



Given real or simulated situations, have students iocate such 
emergency equipment as fire extinguishers, first aid supplies and 
emergency telephone numbers. 



Giyefi real or .simulated situations, have students identify 
^ prpcedures for handling emergencies in business settings. 
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SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 



/ 



-t ' — — > 

Have students interview supervisors or local business managers 
concerning safety^poiicies. 

Have student store mana^rs" identify safety procedures to be 
followed by employes. 1 * ^ 

Have students identify where emergency fire equipment is 
located, emergency phone numbers posted, and first aki ' 
\ equipment stored. 

Have students identify the firfe extinguisher closfest to the ^ 
1 student store. Disoiss how to use it and what procedures to 
5 follow in case of fire. 

Include safety information in the students DECA Job Informa- 
tion ManuaK * ' 



■\ Have students brainstorm wha;t to do givep various emergency 
situations in business settings. 

Have Students ^rvey business in the community concerning 
procedures+or handling emergencies. 

Recommend itMt students complete, first aid courses offered 
through pofiS and fire departments, adult education programs 

etc. / ; . - ■ . ■ i 
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COURSE GOAt: 



The student. will be abie to operate specific types of business ^uipn^pt and 
maintain this equipn^nt in working order. m 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: 
/ 



Given; ten key. adding machines and sets^of number problems, 
have aftudents perform various mathematical caicu lattons. 



Given electronic o^lcuialors and sets of number problems,. have 
students perform varioufmathematical calculations. 



r> 
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SUCK5ESTED LEARNING ACHV(TIES: 



Have students use ten key adding machines to. calculate ' 
problems related to th^ student store. . - ; 

Ask students' employers to provide students with >en key 
adding macfXne experience on-the-job. 

As a DECA activity, have students use^ten key adding machines 
to figure safes information, treasury reports, etc. , ^ 

Work with students' employers to arrange for og -the job 
electronic >calcuiator experience/ Inciude^ this skill as part of 
training plans, . 

Have students use, electronic calculators to so^ve problems 
related to the student store, ^ 

As a DECA activity, have students usfe electronic calculators to 
figure sales inforfriation, treasury reports; etc. 



0 



COURSE GOAL: 



The student will be able to operate specific types of business equipment and 
maintain this equipment in working order. 



» ' PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: 



r 



Given reai or simulated situations, have students operate 
cleaning equipment according to specified standards. 



Given real or simulgted sftuations, have students select and 
opgrate stock handling equipment. J 



Given real or simulated situatiorfs, have studeritis identify 
employe responsibilrty m maintaining equipment 
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SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 

r 



J 



With students' employers, map out student cleaning 
^ resporisibiJities and evaluate these on training plans. 

Have students operate equipment necessary to maintain the 
student store in an apprppriate manner. 

Arrange .with students' employers to allow for on the-job 
experience usin^ stock handling equipment. Evaluate this 
activity on student training plans. 

Provide students with opportunities to use stock handling 
equipment in the student store. 

Evaluate students' abilities to maintain equipment in the 
classroom, . ' } 

Have employers evaluate students' abilities' to maintain 
equipment on-the-job according to established policies. ♦ 

Evaluate students' - abilities to maintain equipment in t^he 
student store. 



COURSE GOAL: 

The student wiH know how to receive and check an incotrring shipment of 
merchandise. 



•PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: 

_ ■ - I 



•Given real or simuiated situations, have students trace physical 
flows of merchandise from sources to showrooms. 



Given real or simulated situations, have students identify the 
functions of stock receiving areas. ^ ' 1 \ 
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SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 



r 



Gi\^n a simuiated situation/ have students* trace t|ie flow of a 
specific item of merchandise from sources to retail outlets. 

Have student trace the f!ow of merchandise' from soilrces to the 
student store. - 

Have students visit a reasiving area at a large department store, 
and havfe them describe in writing the functions of this area. ^ - 

Have students describe the functions of^the stock receiving 
area for the student store. 



COURSg^bOAi. 



The student wifi know how to receive and check an incoming shiFmentibf 
merchandise. . 




PERFORIVIANCE INDICATORS: 



Given real or simuiateci situations, have students check received 
merchandise using approved methods. 



\ 



Given reai or simulated situations, have students determine 
plans for transporting merchandise from receiving areas to sales 
areas. 



r 



SUGGESTED LEARNiMG ACTIVITIES: 
' ~ ^ 



Arrange with employers to allow students ^ on-the-job 
experiences in receiving merchandise according to approved 
methods. Evaluate this activity on training plans. 

>■.•'■■■' ■' 
Have students check in merchandise received in the student 
store^using an apppaved method. . ' 

Have students interview their employers about distributing 
merchandise from receiving to s^les. Discuss as a class. What are 
the advantage^ anci disadvantages of each system? 

.Have studentrdetermine a plan for ha/xJIing merchandise from 
receiving to student store shelves. ' ' ' 



A. 
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COURSE GOAL: ' . ' . 

' ■ ■ ' d . . ■ - ' 

ThQ student wiii be able<to Ffrepare specific tYpes of business reconisr 



PERFORMANCE HMDICATORS 

i • 

^ , . , 



CO 



diven employe payroll data, have students compute and record 
monthly payroll. " - 

Given .checkbooks, have students re«x)rd and balance deposits ^ 
and withdrawals . ^ » " - 

Given hypothetical bank statenients; haye^ students balance ^ 
these statensftfints against check registers,* 
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SUGGESTED LEARNING AQ 




lES: 



^ave students report on payrdll record^ techniques use at their 
work stations. 

Havg students maintain employe records in theitudentlSore. - 
Have, employed students^ maintain their own checkbooks. V • 
Have sltJdents maintain a check register for the student store. 
Have employed students reconcile their own b^nk statements. 
Have students reconcHe bank st^tem^rits for the student store. 



■9, 



COURSE G0ALV 



Thjd studant wjil be abte to pre^^re sp^isff ic types of business records. 



\ PERfOf^MANCE INDICATORS: 



Glyeh sales , and purchasii^tg records, have students sat up 
_ jtcbuhts receivable and accounts payable ledgers. 

■■'".•V 



■ I 



Given entries from ledgers, have students complete firofit and 
loss statements. " * . " *^ 




X 
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SUGGEStED L&ARISlING Ac/l 



iVITI£S: . . 

/-— — . .'■ , ■ X 

Ask employers- to allow students to t^el^ maintain ledger records 
on-the-job. "^^^ 

Hkve students inaintain ledgers for- the student store. 

Ask employers to interpret company profit and loss s^tatements 
for students. " * * 

Have students complete, profit and loss statements for the 
studen^t store, determining the.store's f InaFtcial position. 



V 

^ 



■ f 



r. 
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^ . COURSE GOALS 

« • • ■ • 

The studfent will be able to: 

. ■ ■■ 

analyze and determine appropriate management policies and 

procedures for a^distributive business. 7 

f J 

~\ ■ ' 

describe the effects of good personnel relations on employe 
morale and motivation. 



- / 
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The student will foe able to analyze and determina approprtat 
policies and pro<»durss for a distributive business. 



management- 




PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: / -. ■ 

r ■ - — . . i .■ . , -A 

Given real .or simulated 'situations, . have students identify^ 
ipdividuals or groups who set company policies and procedures. 



Given reaLdr simulated situations/ have students identify chains , 
of command for stor6 policies, rules and regnilations. 



/ 
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SUGGESTED LEARNINQ ACTIVITIES: . 



^ Have Students interview theirf supervisors to determine who sets 
cdtnpany policy, , 

Have a -student management team determine student store- 
pplicf, including who is responsible for setting and changing 
PQlicy, ' " ^ 

fnclude company policies' and who sets thenr in the student's 
DECA Job Information Manual. 

' ' ' '■ * »■ 

Provide students vvith' a* simulated {problem concerning company 
policy/ Have th^m identify who to contact concerning the 
*prolDlem, and how they vyould go about cohtacting that 
individual. . ' . 

Have students interview their supervisors to deterrniqe chains of 
command, ; - 

Include the chain of com'man^ in the student's DECA Job 
information Manual. * . . 



COURSE pOAt.: 



' The student will be able tp^analyze and determine epiH-oprtete manageiiient 
PQllctes and procedures f(^ a dislrilxitive business. 



7: 
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PERFORMANCE l^^blCATORS: 



Given real or sirliu fated management situations, hgve students 
identify, personnel regulatidns regarding sick leave ar^i illnesses, 
check-'m and ^ut procedures, termination procedures, benefits 
and employe discounts, v ^ 



Given real or, simulated n>anagement situations, have statief\tSf 
identify ,the preferred methoii^ fpr handling internal and 
external tfTeft, as welt as management personnel responsible for 
such cases. * • 



SUGGES TED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: ■ 

/— • ~ ~ 

Given simulated problems in each area identified under the 
performance indicator, have'' students identify, p^fsonnel 
regufations fpr each, ' . . ' 

v.. ^ ^ ;. ■ ; ... . 

V Have worR-experience. students identify personnel regulations 
^on-the-job. \ " 

• Include" persdnnei proopdures in the students* DECA Job 
iQjFormation Manual. '.' \ ■ ^' < ^ 

•Present students with^muiated situations involving shoplifting. 

• Ask them to identify how they would handle it'and \?vhich 
-supervisors to ^antact. " 

.1 ' ■ - • ... 

Have students identify individu^ responsible for setting 
security procedures at their training stations, 

\ ■ • ^ 

Have ^ students identify methods for handling internal and ^. 
external theft prwlems in the student store'' and who to 
contact 



COURSE GOAL: • , . ... 

TKe student 'will be able to analyze aqd cietermine appropriate manageniQnt 
policies and procedures for a distributive business. *' 

.... 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: 



00 



Given real .'or simulated Ixjsiness ssituations, have students ' 
identify Occupational Safety anji Health Act (OSH?^) safety 
standards applicable to distributive businesses. 



ERIC, 
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SUGGESTED LEARNHMG ACTIVITIES: 



C i 



T 



Invite a resource person ta class from the locaiOSHA office to 
disguss Gurrept state safety laws, * ^ ' 

Have st^ ihtep/iew their qg^nnpanies' safety officers to firxr; 
V out what Is being done sp^ecificaiiy at their training stations to 
^ comply with OSKA safetyjstandards. ■ ' > . 



I 



V 



CO^BSEGOAt:/ ' , • - - \ . 

The stud^t win be abie'to describe th'e effects of good persqnnei relations 
ph empjayft morale gnd !rnotiy3tio|i,' ^ . „ 



- PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: 



SUGGESTED.LE^RNiNO ACtlVrriES: 



, Giyer>Fjsai or simytated management trttucrtiGns^ have Students, 
identify techniques for ' recruitTng, ^seiecticfig and placing 
employes.- . . ^/ * ^ 



Given real or simulated management ^tuations, have students 
identify job classifications, as w6M as accepted standards of 
performance. » ^ , 
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lovite a personBe! manager to cla^^p explain man^mqnt'§ , 
fole.ip reerSiting, seielctirig and silaciog employes. * ^ 

Simulate various fec'ruiting^ ^jecti)lg,and"pl^eiTfdfh^^^^ 

'Hav^ student store'^ managers disqiSs hoyv 1;hQv recruft, select 
' ' and place emplqVes. ,^ V , ^ * • ' 

Present students /withr simulated situations anct ask them to 
identify f^rformaPjce standards that wpuld be expected ^ , 

From . simulated situations, have students identify ijob- 
classifications Tor small and large business. * 



Have students idet^lfy job ctqiRsificatibns for the student store. 

Have students identify standards of performance for student 
store employes.*' , ^ 



\ 



QPURSE GOAL: 



• * The stuctent will ba able to cte$cnfae^tiieieffect$ of good personnel relati* 
\ on employe mwala ami motivation; ' 



. PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: 



V 



A 



t 



o 



Given real org} 
organize, budget 




management situations, have students 
ule en^ploye worklo^s. 



• Given real qr simulated managernent situations, ask students to 
identify job.'orientation. and training procedures. 
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SUGGESijED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 



Usir^ simulated situations, have students organize, budget ard 
schedule workloads for various types of departm^ts. 

. ■ . , ■. ^ ■ - . , , 

Wave students work with managers of their departments when 
organizing, budgeting and scheduling department workloads. 

Have students organize, budget and schedule workloads for the 

student store. * * 

> ■ ■ ■■ ' 

Arrange with a large retailer t6 allow students to attend training 
sessions. • 

Arrange for student to attend special training sessions at their 
training stations whenever possible. 

*"■' ■ . ^ . \ 

Have student store managers describe job ori^tation and 
training programs for employes. ' , , 

f 

Include employer job orientation and training program in th^ 
student's DECA Job Information Manual. 



f 



COURSJEQOAL: 



The^tddent witil Jbe aisle to describe* the -effects of tK>od per$cHi;iai relations 
on employe moi^te and motivatic^. . 



< 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: 



Given real or simulated management situations,, have students 
plan agendas for store staff meeting. 



Given real or simulated management situations, have students 
describe employe evaluation procedures. 
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SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVmES: 



l^resent- Students with simulated meeting situations, and'^ask 
them ' to plan the agendaSi. Use DECA's. parliamentary 
prpt^ures. . 

Hdve students work with their supen^isors to plan agendas for 
staff m^ingsL ^ 



Have student store managers plan meetings for sta£§;Us»ng 
written a^ndas. - . " 



Contact external evaluation agencies concerning their evaluation 
proc^ures for businesses, ' ' 

Have student store managers describe employe evaluation 
procedures (training pians or formats sirnilar to tho$e jjsed f6r 
regular store employes). / / / . 

Have student^sk personnel manag^ at their trainilTg stations 
to describe company employe evaluation procedur^^, ^ ;v ' : 
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COURSE GOAL: 



The VtudOTt will be able to desa-ibi^e effects of 
■ on employe morale and motivaftioi 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: 





{Personnel relations 



Given real or simulated mahagemdnt situptions, have students 
describe techniquesiOr handling employe grievance^ 
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SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES: . 



Present, students with simulated situations . which reqDire 
. handling, employe grievances. Which methods seem the most 
approp^rlate?'' ^. • . ■ 

H^ive students interview their ajpervisors concerning methods . 
for handling Employe gri^ances. Share^indin^§ in class. 

Ask student store manager's to de«:ribe channels for handling; 
employe grievances. Post findings in class.* ; - 



/ 





COURSE GOAL 

The student wiil be. atJie to: 

make a tentative career choice and follow an individualized 
' study plan developed in cooperation with a marketing^ 
teacher-coordinator. 



. CQ\IRSE GOAL: 



The- student wiil be able tp make a tentative careen choice and follow arv 
individualized study pfan developed in cooperation vyith a marketiha 
teacher-coordinator. ' ' . ' 



PERFORliflANCE INDICATORS: 
~ ' ' " 



Given appropriate infprmation,^ have students establish and 
follow plans for specialize^areefr^training. 
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SUGGESTED LEARNING ACTIVITIES,- 



Have stud/nts devote approximately 10-15 weeks studying 
specific nTjBrketing areas of their own chcx)sing, related to their 
. career objectives or training stations. 

A Variety of, materials are available from IDECC or Texas and 
. Ohio materials.* * 



* Interstate Distributive Education Curriculum Consortium 
(IDECC), 1166 Chesapeake Avenue, Columbus, OH 43212..- 

Instructional Materials Center,- LC6-305, The University of 
Texas at Austin, Austin, TX 78712. 



Ohio (see, page 84.) 



\ 



BLANK FORM FOR'INSTRUCTOR'^ USE 



%• Ths foliowing form may be used to change or add to the 
curriculum as the instructor se^s fit. 
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COURSE GOAL: 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS: 
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ASSiSSMEtVt 



Why assess? Assessment is crittcal to sound instructional planning. Onc§ a 
school and- its comfnunity reach a mutual uf^rst^ding of^what sc>K)oling is 
to accomplish (once goats and graduation re<:[uirements arg. set), there is a 
ngpd to know wheth'dr such outcomes are beinjj reached. , 



A, 



In the Goal-Sased Bianning for Marketing Proghims Section of this guide, 
four sets of desired outcomes were identified: state goals, district goal?, 
program goals and course goals. , ■ 



Once instructional plans are implemented, the instructor must pose the 
question: Are stuc|ents attaining desired outcomes, and is the industrial 
mechanicsi progra^ helping tHerh. tb" reach" those outcomes: The (ijuaiity of 
the answers to these questions deperxis on how .well assessment activities ane 
designed and c^irried out. . - ' 

i . - 

, • •* . 

Assessmem activities involve both group and tridividuai approaches: hpw 
well stijdents do in the program as a group helps determir^ the courfe of the 
program; how well students do individually helps instructors map opt 
teaching strategies, • , ^ * . /" 

Jhe interrelationship js shown betow. Asse^ment of each of the t laments 
shown in the figure will provide answers to particular kinds of questions. 



/ASSESSMENTS OF GROUP AND INDIVIDUAL P^FORMANCES 



I^SSESSMENT of 



GROUP P^ERFORMANCeS 

related to . . . 
[ J 

District Goals 
Program G.oals ' 
\ Course Qtoais 



INDIVIDUAL PERFORMANCES 

r^l^ed to . . . 

J Competencies 

Personal Goals ^ . • ' . 
Learnipg Strengths 
& V\(^aknesses 



to 

identify^ 
GROUP 
NEEDS 



i: 



to . 

'identify 
INDIVIDUAL 
NEpS , . . 



to iMPROVE PROGRAMS 

by 

J 

adjusting plans, goals, courses, 
major activities ^ • 



u 



to IMI^JIOVE i^iSTRUCTlON 

by \ . . • 

adapting strategies, practices 
materials, pertWrmance 
j-equirements ^ 



. District goal assessment answers the question : what extent rare students 
attaining the 'outcomes of schooling desired by the community and its 
schools? 'n^ • • f . ' ' 

Program goal assessment answers the question: Jo what extent are students 
attaining the .outcomes marketing' teachers and curriculum planners desire? 
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Course goals assessnent answers the question: To what extent are students 
'attaining the outcomes marketing teachers desire for Marketing I or 1 1? 

•V 

Competency assessment answers the questjon:^o what extent Js a 
demonstrating desired applications of what has been learned 
graduate? 

Assessment of per^nal goals answers the questiOR: To what extent is a 
student attaining those outcomes designated as of greatest personal 
•importance, need, or interest? - 

Assessment of learning strengths and weaknesses answers the question: What 
characteristics reflected by a student's performance can be seen as enhancing 
or inhibiting attainment of desired outcomes? 

In seeking answers to these questions, student performances that can be, 
accepted as indicators of attainment of desired outcomes must be clear. 
These . perfornriance indicators serve to guide the assessnnent activity in 
producing the most need^ information, Asses^ent might involve several of 
the following approaches: 

Third party assessment (teachers, parents, educators, advisory 
committees) 

^ Admirtistrative a^ssment' / 

Student assessment of the program, ir/struction, as vveM as the level or 
personal satisfaction 

Use of student monitoring data 

Student pretest and post test to determine student growth 
Student foJ low-up study . 
Survey questionnaire ' . 

A marketing assessment/planning guide to assess these components; 
Program design and long-range plan* 
Advisory comhnittee involvement 
• Staffing 

Facilities, equipment, materials, supplies • • 

Curriculum instructional approaches 

Individual student approaches 

Cooperative work experience 

Vocational student organization 

Evaluation techniques 

School and community relations 

Assessment in goal-based planning is described on pages 17-30 in the 
Efementary-Secondary Guide for Oregon Schools: Part 11, Suggestions 
(Satem: Oregon Department of Education, 1977), See also the De^partment's 
assessment guide for the marketing cluster [Program. 

M Planned Approach to Program De\/^lopment. (Salem: Department of 
Education, n.d.). 
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If 



A. Job Descriptions from the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

B. Oregon Manpower Data 

C Equiprtient Facilities and Supplies ♦ 

D. Instructional Analysis for Organizing Learning Experien^s 



4 
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APPENDIX A 

JOB DESCRIPTIONS FROM THE 

DICTIOftiARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES . 
Following are job descriptions of key occupations around which this cluster 
was developed. . s • 

O.E.a* No. 71012 ' : 

D.O.T. Na 250.257-010; Satet^^t Iiwurance 

Sells inairance to new and present client^ recornmending amount and. type 
of coverage, based on analysis of prospecrs cjroimstance. Explains features ^ ■ 1; 
<jfpoTH:tBs offered. May collect weekly prponthl^^ ' . 

holders. May be designated acojrding to type oKirisu ranee a>ld as Sales i- 
Agent, Fire Insurance; Sales "Agent, Life insurance,.etc\ * |\ 

■ - • . • . ■ ■ O.E.S. No. J1008 • ' . .if 

D.O.T. No. 25a357-018; Siles Agent, Rea* Estate • ; 

Rent^ buys arxi sells property to clients on commission basis performing \ . 

.duties such as studying property listings, interviewing pfrospective cnents,<. 
accompanying clients to property site, discussing conditions of sale, and . - 

• drawing up real estate contracts. ' 

0.E.& No. 25300 • 
D.O.t. No. 16Z 157-038; Purchasing Agent : ' 

» . ' • ■ ■ - ■ 

Purcha^s machinlry, equipment, tools, caw materials, parts, services, and J 
supplies necessary for operation of an organization. 

0.E.& No. 71011 
, D.O.T. No. 164.167-010; Accounpxeoitive 

• ^ ■ ' 

Plans and directs advertising activities of individual aoiounts of an 
advertising ^jgency or sells agencies services to prospective clients! Plans 
advertising program, determines media to be used and budget Coordinates ^ 
activities of layout, copy, media production and traffic department. 

I ' No. 1QG18 . 

D.O.T, No, 186J67-Q50; Operations Officer 

Coordinates activities of personnel engaged in internal operations .of an 
office. Confers with management to discuss operational problems or 
procedural changes. May supervise employes of a specific department. 

O.E.S. No. 61314 
D,OX No, 211.462-014; Cashier 

Receives and disburses money in establishments other than banks.. Usually 
involves use of adding machines, cash roisters and change makers. 

{ ■ ; • ■■ ' 

*Oregon Occupational Employment Statistics number.; 
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O.E.S. No. 10032 y 
b.O.T. No. 185.167^34; Manager, Merchandise {Department Manager) 



Formulates merchandising activities in ,wholesaliB oryfetail establishment. 
Determines markup or markdown percentages nece^ry, to insure profit, 
amount of merchandise to be stocked, and direct/buyers fn purchase of 
supplies for resale. 

O.E.S. No. 62005 
D.O.T. No. 22Z387-05O; Shippii>^ and Receiving Clerk 

Receives incoming shipments of merchandise and/or prepares merchandise 
for shipment and keeps records pertainin§-4hereto. May supervise other 
shipping room workers. /^'"''^ 



.Receives, stores anc^ issues equipment, material, merchandise, supplies, tools, 
dies or foodstuffs and compiles stock records in stockroom; warehouse, or 
storage yard. W6rk involves a combination of^the following: checking 
incoming^orders, classifying and inspecting when necessary; storing supplies; 
applying identification to articles; issuing supplies; taking periodic or 
perpetual inventory; making up necessary reports; requesting or ordering 
supplies when need^. • 



Include persons who sell any of a large variety of goods or services, u.^ally 
inexpensive and not requiring much more knowledge of the goods or services 
other than price. May write out sates slips and rsng up sale on ca^ -register. 



O.E.S. No. 71000 

D.O.T. No. 289.458; SaJes Representative, Sales Agent and Sales Associate 



Include persons concerned wholly or primarily with selling when knowledge 
of goods or services sold is required. Also may sell services and/or products 
such as books, magazines, notions; brushes, etc., by going from house to 
house without making appointments and/or by making appointments or 
following leads from management or other workers, (include Auto Parts 
Counterperson; Auto Sales; Building Supplies Sales) 



Sells real estate, rents and manages properties, makes appraisals, and arranges 
for loans while managing and operating a real estate office. 



O.E.a No. 62006 
D.O.T. No. 22^.387-058; Stock Clerk 




O.E.S. No. 720O2 
D.O.T. No. 290.477-014; Sales Clerk 




O.E.S. No. 71006 
D.O.T. No. 250.357.018; Real Estate Broker 
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APPENDIX B 
OREGON EMPLOYMENT DATA 
FOR 

MARKETING OCCUPATIONS 

■i 



1976 



Key Occupations 

MANAGER^RCHANDISE ^ 
CASHIER (jncludes Cashief/Checkerji^ 


1976* 

1,270 


1980 

'1,390 


1982^ 1982 

.1,450 V 366 


16,660 


18,800 


19,870 


8,959 


SHIPPING/RECEIVING CLERK 


3,130 


3,440 


3,590 


960 


STOCK CLERK 


3,340' 


3,690 


3,870 


1,158 


SALESCLERK 


12,240 


14,030 


14,920 


4,494 


SALES AGENT, INSURANCE 


3,320 


3,§60 


3,830 


• 1,092 


SALES AGENT, REAL ESTATE 


7,210 


8.550 


9,220 


. 4,662 


PURCHASING AGENT/BUYER 


1,260 


' 1,380 


1,440 


366 


ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 


110 




120 


hp 36 


OPERATIONS OFFICER 


480 


570 \ 


610 


198 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE** 


38,830 


42,930 V 


44,980 


11,754 


BROKER, REAL ESTATE 


470 


560 


600' 


306 



*Base Vear (figures indicate number of workers empioyed) 
**lnc!udes: Auto Parts Counterperson, Auto Salesperson, Building Supplies 
, Salesperson and General Salesperson 
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APPENDIX C 
FACILITIES, EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 



Decisions about what equipment will best meet the needs of the marketing 
ocoipations program should i» based jjjph • program Snd course goals. 
Although less emphasis is plac^ on -equ ipment ard facilities than In other 
vocational progran^s, the following guidelines can be used as a framework in 
physica<ly laying out a marketing occupations clissrSom, 

Sales promotion areas for display construction, interior sign work, 
activities, color and design, advertising research and layout design and 
development. - 

Product analysis areas with space for product testing, u^, and necessary 
equipment. , 

Grooming and dressing areas for grooming, modeling, and "personal 
d^elopment activities. 

Communications areas with space for using typical business machines 
enriphasizing the communication and computation components of 
marketing. 

Receiving-checking-marking are^ with spafce for physical activities. 
. related to processing incoming menDt*§ndrse. 

School store areas with space for- application of marketing activities 
related to managing merchandise; operational activities, such as security 
and merchandise handling, financial control and credit; sales promotion 
activities, including advertising, display, design, and community 
relations; and personnel/employe relations ^activities, such as safety, 
training, evaluation, etc. ' 

* • . 

Store inventory area with ^ace for activities related to stock control" 
systems, ; - 



Storage for supplies, equipment, and student project activities in each 
laboratory area. . ' 

Lecture and demonstration area with audiovi^al and demonstration 
- capabilities for large and small group work. ' ' 

Conference area for use by students, advisory committee members, and 
teachers for vocational student organization activities, study, 
consultation and conferences. 



Office area for counsel ing,^uidance, prepar^tt^p^ctivities.and student 
records. 

Resoujfce areas for individual study facilities, small group project work, 
storaget)f references, films, texts, and learning activities. 




General storage^area for equipment not continuously in use; wash-up 
facilities. 



9 
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} 



Equipment useful for the marketing program includes cash registers, pricing 
markers or machines, charge card imprinters, food item dispensers such as 
for soft drinks or nuts, scales, hand trucks,- and security cameras Fixtures 
include shelving (either wall or seif-standtng), display cases and windows, 
manikins, special lighting for displays, mirrors, 'storage cabinets, and other 
utility items. . ' 

Probably the most . important and basic piece ' pf equipment for any 
marketing prggram is the cash register. Two registers are necessary for 
training if a school store exists; these should be electronic in keeping with 
today's employment requirements. Should funds be unavailable to purchase 
registers, consider renting this equipment for one or two months of 
concentrated training. Also, consider^^aring equipment with other schools 
or through the locat education ^ryice district Often the business 
community is an excellent resource for contributed or loaned equipment. and 
store fixtures. 



2 • > 1 
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APPENDIX D 
INSTRUCTIONAL ANALYSIS FOR 
ORGANIZING LEARNING EXPERIENCES. 

* ■ " ■ 


ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 


AUTOMOBILE SALESPERSON 


BLDG EQUIP & SUP SALES REP 


CHECKER-CASHIER 


DEPARTMENT MANAGER 


a* 

cc 
in 

Ui 

< 

Ui 
CO 

O 

2^' 

Ui 

C7 


GEN MDSE SALESPERSON 


INS SALES AGT IFIRE & CASUALTY) 


INS SALES AGT {LIFE & HEALTH) 


OPERATIONS OFF ICER 


PURCHASING AGENT 


REAL ESTATE BROKER' 


REAL ESTATE SALES AGENT \ 


SHIPPING 6t RECEIVING CLERK 


STOCK CLERK * / 


ECONOMfCS 
































Explain the flow of products from producer to finahsaie. ' 
































Explain the effects of ti me-place-po^ession-f or m utility 
on sales. 
































Explain the key components of a modified free enterprise 
system. 




























■ --^ 




Explain the effects of market segmentation on local 
businesses. 


J • 


' f ,11" 
« .■ 




























Explain consumer buying motives in relation to product 
or service benefits. 


\ 


"■ ', 


■ " 


























Expfain'ethical business practices. 


















/ r 














































pUMAN RELATIONS . 
































How to work constructively with employers. 




, ■ 'm 




























How to work constructively with co-workers. 
































How to work constructively with customers. 
















-L 
































■ ■■ 1 
















COMMUNICATIONS 
































Read and comprehend at a level acceptable for entry-level 
. employment in^s marketing occupation. 




''J 




;.% 








■■ ^ 
















Write in a business-like rhanner. 
































Use oral communications in a variety of business settings. 
































Listen 'attentively and follow instructions. 








A. 
























































MATHEMATICS 
































* Add, subtract, multiply and divide whole numbers. 
































Solve computational problems related to marketing. 
































Use standard business machines to solve computational 
problems related to marketing. 
































































SALES PROMOTION . 
































^ Know and be able to apply principles of p'tersonai selling. 
































Be able to analyze and determine advertising methods 
appropriate for the prorrtotion of products and services. 
































Know and be able to apply Visual merchandising tech- 
niques used to promote products and services. 
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- ■ * ■ 

« i 

4 

' . .s ' 


ACCOUNP^EXECUTIVE ^ .| 


autqmobiIe salesperson 


Ui 

QC 
CO 

m 

mi 

«s 

5 
o 

a 

-4 
CQ 


k 

i 

QC 
X 

< 

cc 

Ul 

w 
iU 
X 

u 


DEPARTMENT MANAGER 


GEN MDSE SALES REP 


GEN MDSE SALESPERiSON 


f INS SALES AGT (FIRE & CASUALTY) 


INS SALES AGT (LJFE 8c HEALTH) 


OPERATIONS OFFICER 


PURCHASING AGENT 


REAL ESTATE BROKER 


REAL ESTATE SALES AGENT 


SHIPPING 8e RECEIVING CLERK - 


STOCK CLERK 


OPERATIONS • • 
































Be able to explain customer services appropriate for 
marketing fields. f 


■ ^-^ 








s; . ' 

^' , ■ 














u 








Know and be able to use appropriate stockkeeping 
procedures. • 












V 




















Know and be able %q follow security procedures used 
to prevent stock shortages and theft. 




1 ■ ♦ 


'A 

K 


> < 










■ 




> > 'n 








m 


Be able to use a cash register in a correct manner. 
















: 














Know and be able to apply appropriate pricing t^h- . 
niques for merchandise and services. 












w 


■ 




\ 














Know how to purchase merchandise and services 
for resale. . 






















r > 










Know and be able to use standard inventory control 
/techniques. 














i» • > J 




, : -i 












p 


Know and be able to apply (^the-jo5 safety procedures. 






ii ' . 


























Be able to operate ^>ecif ic types of business equiprnent 
and maintain this equipment in working order. 






^ "■ ■ 
























Si 


Knpw how to receive and check an incoming shipment 
of merchandise. , 








v.. ■ ■ 


' ■ ■'* 






















Be able to prepare specific types of business records. 






























































MANAGEMENT • ' ^ 
































Analyze and determine appropriate management policies 
and procedures for a distributive busine^. 






■ ^ ' 












' ■ ■ -i 

' : i 














Describe the effects of good personnel relations on 
employe morale and motivation. 
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CURRICULUM GUIDE for MARKETING OCCUPATIONS 



YOUR VIEWS ARE iWKK}RTAMT! After you read and examine this pubtication, ^ease forwaVd your comments to the 
publications staff of the Oregon Department of Education. ^ 



r 



PLEASE RESPOND so that ydur views can be considered as wve plan future fXJblic^tions, Simply cut out the forn^, fold 
and mail it back tp us. We want to hear from you i 



Did you read this publication?. 



Completely 
More than half 
Uess than half 
Just skimmed 



Doesthis publication fulfill its purpose as stated in the 
preface or introduction? 



Completely 
Partly 



Not at all 



Did you .find this publication useful in your work? 



Often 
Sometimes 
Seldom 
Never 



Did you find the content to be stated clearly and 
accurately? 



Always yes 
In general, yes 
In general, no 
Always no 
Other . 



Were the contents presented in a convenient format? 

^ Very ^asy to use 

^ Fairly easy 

^ : Fairly difficult 

Very difficult . . 

Other ^ . ' — _ ^ 

DkS you find this piAlication to be fre^ of discrimination 
tjr biased content towards racial, ethnic, cultural, handi- 
capped, arxJ religious groups, or in terms of sex stereotyping? 



Which section is most valuable?. 



What type of work do you do? 



Classroom teacher 

Consultant to classroom teachers 

School administrator 

Other . 



V Would you recorhmertd this publication to a colleague? 



Yes, without reservations 
Yes, with reservations 
No. 

Other . 



Yes, without reservations^ 
Yes, With reservati^ons 

Othsr., 



What is your impression of the overall appearance of the 
publication (graphic art, style, type, etc.)? 

Excellent 

.w.,. Good . ^ Y 

Fair 

Poor ' 



When this publication is revised, what changes would you !ike to seo made?_._ 



Additiqrial comments. (Attach a sheet if you wish.) 



^2 
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Thanks! 



FoW hBTM And seal 
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BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 

Fljjjj jj^LASS PERMIT NO. 168, SALEM, OREGON 



POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY ADCRESSEE 



Publications Section 

Oregon Department of Education 

Salem, Oregon 9731 Q 



No F<»taQ« 

In th« 
Unit«d Sum 



Fold here s^l » 
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